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HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 

The great local event of last month was the 27th annual ex- 
hibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which took 
place in the Boston Music Hall. In the engraving which accom- 
panies this notice, prepared expressly for the Pictorial, and de- 
signed hy Mr. Champney, the artist has shown us the interior of 
the hall, with its beautiful floral decorations, its lusciously-loaded 
tables, and its crowds of admiring spectators, the whole forming 
a truly brilliant spectacle. The exhibition was opened on the 
18th of September, and continued four days, attracting throngs 
of visitors from the city and the surrounding country. The hall 
had the appearance and the fragrance of a flower garden. Flow- 
ers were displayed everywhere—in bouquets, im vases, in splendid 
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pyramids, and in a thousand other fanciful devices. Intermingled 
with the flowers on the tables, were grapes, apples, pears, necta- 
rines, peaches, plums and other fruits in endless variety, delicious 
to the eye and tempting to the appetite. No one could wonder 
at the frailty of Eve, “ who for an apple lost mankind.” On the 
platform usually occupied by the orchestra, and which faces the 
spectator in the drawing, there was a very fine display of floral 
pieces, many of the designs being the tasteful achievements of 
fair hands. On this platform Mr. W. C. Strong, of Newton, ex- 
hibited, on a large flower stand, a choice collection of fruit-bear- 
ing vines, clustering round a figure of Pomona. The model of 
Bunker Hill monument seen in our engraving, was designed by 
Messrs. Galvin & Hogan, of Somerville, and was a mass of pur- 
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ple and white amaranths and German asters. A beautiful Chi- 
nese pagoda, three stories m height, surmounted by an elephant, 
a maze of flowers whose tints were most artistically blended, 
was contributed by Mr. A. Bowditch, the well-known floricultur- 
ist of Roxbury. A splendid floral bower or temple, enclosing 
the figure of a flower girl, the whole designed and executed by 
Messrs. Evers & Bock, was very much admired. Mr. Bowen Har- 
rington, of Lexington, contributed a model of the Lexington 
revolutionary monument, and Messrs. Curtis & Lincoln contrib- 
uted a case containing flowers and grasses and tropical birds—a 
very beautiful affair. Mr. W.J. Underwood, of Wellington Hill, 
furnished a magnificent floral design, which is represented under 
the organ : there were many other designs which we cannot specify. 
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: [Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
FALCON Bs 
THE MYSTERIES OF MEXICO. 


A ROMANCE OP OUR DAY. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNB. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XXIL 
THE BANDIT’S ATTACK. 


“Jvan! Pablo! look well to your arms !” 

Many times had Don Manuel needlessly reiterated this injunc- 
tion, but in the present case it seemed not at all out of place ; for 
scarcely had the words been uttcred before a volley of carbine- 
shots from a ledge of rocks at the roadside, brought two of the 
pack-mules to the ground, and whistled about the party’s cars 
with an unpleasant proximity cnough, inasmuch as Juan’s high- 
crowned hat was riddled and the hand by which Pablo grasped 
his horse’s bridle was grazed by a leaden messenger intended 
doubtless for his heart. 

The party at this time were traversing a lonely portion of their 
route, where high shelves of rocks overlooked the narrow pass- 
way. Duscenbury had been relating some mirth-provoking episode 
of his past life to the listening Mexicana, whose merry laugh as 
usual attested her enjoyment of the Yankee’s quaint humor; 
while Don Manuel, who, since their rencontre with the mendicant 
“‘greaser,” had not seemed so much at his ease respecting the se- 
curity of travel, was nervously engaged in reconnoitering with 
wary glances the peculiarities of the roadside, so unpleasantly 
suggestive of ambuscades. It was late in the afternoon, and the 
sun had been oppressive during the day, so that the animals had 
taken advantage of their passage through the sheltered pass, to 
husband their strength by a leisurely progress, to which their mas- 
ters did not object, being confident that the fUw miles intervening 
before the next town would be reached could be easily traversed 
before the setting in of night. 

it may well be fancied that so sudden and murderous an as- 
sault was calculated to plunge the travellers into dismay. Don 
Manuel uttered a despairing exclamation, Mexicana shricked, and 
the two servants who had been so often enjoined to take care of their 
arms seemed at once to lose all consciousness of possessing such 
material aid, for they dropped at once upon their horses’ necks 
and began rapidly repeating their paters and aves, as if spiritual 
weapons alone were powerful to resist. Only Hannibal, the ne- 
gro, seconded Dusenbury in the retention of presence of mind, 
and drawing his pistols from their receptacles, galloped forward 
to the Yankee’s side, prepared to lend what assistance might be 
expected from him. 

But the course to be pursued was not long left undecided. 
Scarcely had the echoes of the carbine-shots ceased to reverberate 
through the rocky defiles than a dozen savage-looking men ap- 
peared rapidly descending the shelving precipices and making to- 
ward the road, sheltered in their approach by the fragments of 
rock that lay irregularly scattered upon either side of the pass. 

“O, Senor Americano! what is to be done?” ejaculated Don 
Manuel. 

“If those chaps o’ your’n don’t quit prayin’ and get ready for 
fightin’, there aint no insurance on our lives, now I tell ye,” an- 
swered Dusenbury. ‘‘Jehosaphat! jes’ look at them critters, 
Hannibal! a-whimpering like cry-babies wken they ought to blaze 
away at the ‘greasers.’ It’s a tarnation shame, by king! But 
Pll stir ’em up, or my name’s not Dusenbury.” 

Saying this, the Yankee plunged towards the two attendants, 
and drawing his pistols, dealt both Juan and Pablo a blow with 
the heavy stocks that speedily dissipated their devotional thoughts. 

“ Take your shootin’-irons and act like men, ye tarnal fools !” 
he shouted to the half-paralyzed Mexicans. “ There aint more’n 
a dozen of them ‘ greasers,’ and I’ll be chawed up if we can’t skin 
alive.” 

The two attendants, inspired by Duscnbury’s resolute bearing, 
now put themselves in a posture for defence, whilst the Yankee, 
dismounting and assisting Mexicana from the saddle, led the 
young lady to a steep rock by the road-side, and then, with Han- 
nibal’s assistance, dragged the dead pack-mules with their loads, 
a little farther off, and ranged the living horses behind them. 

“ We'll have to make a fortification out o’ these poor critters,” 
quoth Dusenbury, coolly. “’Taint so high as Gineral Jackeon’s 
eotton-breastwork, but then here’s a Yankee rifle behind it, and 
that goes a great ways. Hannibal—jes’ you stand to the right! 
Don Ribera! fall back a trifle behind us, and when you git achance, 
pepper the ‘greasers.’ As for Pablo and Juan, they'll stand be- 
tween me and Hannibal, and we two intend to ‘look well to their 
arms.’ ” 

These words were accompanied by a cheerful laugh that made 
the two Mexicen servants Jook upon “Senor Americano” as a 
wonder of coolness. Then at a signal from their indomitable 
leader the whole party took their stations at the roadside, Don 
Manucl and his daughter effectually shielded by the high rock, 
and the rest protected by the dead mules and the horses fastened 
securely to their packs. Hardly had these arrangements been 
effected, than the assailing party made their appearance immedi- 
ately in front. 

A wilder or more villanous set never stopped a traveller in the 
passes of Mexico; a dozen or more sallow, tattered and murder- 
ous looking men, some in military garb, others elmost naked, but 


all armed with carbines, pistols» and long, sharp knives. They 
approach d the narrow road with confidence, but drew back sud- 
denly on secing the dispositions which had been made for defence, 
and apparently held a consultation concerning their movements. 

“ The tarnation cowards daren’t charge for fear one o’ their 
precious carcases ’ll git bored,” whispered Dusenbury, to the shel- 
tered Don Manuel, who only replied by requesting Juan and 
Pablo to “look well to their arms.” 

In a few moments ths result of the robbers’ council was made 
manifest by a second discharge of their carbines, which brought 
one of the poor horses lifeless upon the mule to which he was 
tethered. The dying stecd set up a cry of agony which rang 
through the mountains, and made the very blood curdle in the 
veins of his human companions. But no furthcr damage was 
done by the shots, and Dusenbury prepared for the onset which 
he deemcd would follow. 

Nor was he mistaken. Ere the smoke had cleared the bandits 
broke from their concealment and appeared upon the road, ad- 
vancing over a space of three or four yards which separated them 
from their anticipated booty. Dusenbury at once cricd “ fire !’’ 
and discharged his rifle, bringing the foremost “ greascr ”’ to the 
earth, shot directly through the heart. Hannibal tollowed quick- 
ly with his pistols, both of which told upon the enemy, and even 


the bullets of Juan and Pablo whizzed so close to the brigands’ 
ears, that the success greatly encouraged both those valiant at- 
tendants of Don Manuel. ‘The robbers paused as their comrades 
fell beside them, and retreated hastily behind the rocks of the 
defile. 

“So far so good,” quoth Dusenbury—* if it wern’t so near 
dark and the mules dead, we might stan’ a chance yet. Load up, 
Hannibal, and git ready for the critters once more. Here—you 
Pablo and Juan—you must take better aim next time, or we’ll be 
all night straightcnin’ them ‘ greasers’ out.” 

The shadows had now sensibly lengthened in the road, and 
Dusenbury knew that the dark would soon shut in without the 
lingering twilight of more northern latitudes. He felt, too, that 
the repulse which they had given to the robbers, by which at least 
four of the latter had been wounded, if not killed, would not be 
sufficient to prevent further attack ; and if obliged at last to suc- 
cumb, he knew what was to be expected by himself and compan- 
ions at the hands of the revengeful enemy. Nevertheless, the 
brave North American gave no thought to surrender, for he was 
resolved to sell his own life dearly, and he remembered that one 
beautiful being was kneeling near him, whose safety was dearer 
to him than life itself. He encouraged Hannibal and the servants, 
therefore, to prepare calmly for another attack by the banditti, 
and eajoined upon them the necessisy of taking good aim at their 
antagonists. 

“ Let the ‘greasers’ come closer,” cried the Yankee. ‘ Wait 
till ye see the white o’ their cussed eyes, and then give ’em 
Bunker Hill.” 

Bat the expected attack did not immediately take place. The 
robbers had drawn off, and were hidden by the numerous huge 
boulders which hung, poised as it were for a plunge, upon the ac- 
clivity at the other side of the road. These boulders, large and 
small, marked the hill-sides for many miles around; and far up 
the shelving precipices opposite to the point where the frail barri- 
cade of mules and horses feebly sheltered Don Manuel’s party, 
could be descried hundreds of rocky fragments, some imbedded 
in the mountain wall, others apparently loose and ready to tum- 
ble in a wild avalanche, to overwhelm the road and fill up the 
passes beneath. 

Dusenbury watching for the re appearance of the robber band, 
and anticipating that the next assault would be a desperate one, 
bestowed but little attention upon the peculiarities of the sur- 
rounding landscape, until a sudden cry from Mexicana caused 
him to turn and direct his gaze to an object on which the maid- 
en’s eyes were rivcted. He beheld a sight that, brave as he was, 
drove the blood from his cheeks and made his heart for 2 moment 
cease its regular pulsation. 

The declining sunbeams, slanting over the rocks that skirted 
the pass-way, shone full upon the sloping mountain on the other 
side of the road, throwing in bold relief the boulders and frag- 
ments of jagged precipices, half disrupted from the soil. Far up 
the slope, at a height beyond pistol-shot, Dusenbury saw the rob- 
bers who had so lately been repulsed, not, however, in retreat or 
relinquishment of their object, but intent, as it appeared, on a 
speedy and terrible accomplishment of the bloody purpose which 
they had failed to carry out below. The whole band had paused 
beside an enormous boulder, and with their united strength, were 
endeavoring to force it from its balance and hurl it headlong on 
the road below; in which case the path of its fearful descent 
would traverse the narrow pass-way where Dusenbury and his 
company had found their precarious shelter. 

The eyes of all the rest followed the Yankce’s glance, and be- 
held with him the imminent peril which threatened them. A 
shrick of terror broke from the two servants ; even the stout-heart- 
ed negro uttered an alarmed exclamation, while Don Manuel 
Ribera covered his face with his hands and fell upon his knees 
beside his daughter. Dusenbury alone preserved an appearance 
of calmness. 

“The sneakin’ cowards!” he cried. “ They want to stone us 
like rate here in this hollow, instead o’ fightin’ it out like men! 
Jerusalem! what mean critters! But by the living jingo, I’ll give 
‘em a shot in rifle range, anyhow. Thunder! there’s that ‘ grea- 
ser’ we saw this mornin’, Jes’ look, Don Ribera! there’s the 
identical scamp, and no mistake |” 

Saying this, Dusenbury pointed to an individual who stood a 
few paces from the rest of the robber band, evidently directing 
their efforts as they labored to dislodge the boulder from its place. 


The sun's rays fell upon the man’s form and face, and, in spite of 
a slouched hat and red plume which partly shaded his malignant 
features, the whole party below recognized him at once as the 
beggar who had that morning received alms from Donna Mex- 
icana. It was now evident that the wretch had acted as a spy 
upon their motions, and that the attack upon them had been pro- 
meditated. Jt could be secn likewise that the pretended mendi- 
cant was no other than the leader of the band, and doubtless its 
master spirit. Dusenbury revolved this rapidly in his mind, and 
then slowly raised his rifle. 

“T calk late that ‘greascr’ aint got long to live,” he remarked 
scntentiously. 

Then, taking deliberate aim from behind the dead horse, he 
fired at the man above. ‘The echoes answered from all sides, and 
then, as the smoke cleared away, Jake Dusenbury saw that his 
unerring rifle had done its work. The‘ greaser”’ was sccn to 
stagger, fall, and then roll heavily down the mountain side. 

“ That'll do, I reckon!” said the Yankee, as he beheld the rob- 
bers leave their operations at the boulder and descend to their 
fallen comrade. ‘ Now let's take it easy, and see what they'll 
agitate next.”’ 

But at this moment the sound of horses’ hoofs struck sharp 
and quick upon their ears, and the sudden blast of a trumpet rang 
through the valley and passes. Dusenbary dropped the rifle which 
he was about to reload, and sprang to his feet. At the same time 
the foremost of a party of Mexican cavalry appeared in sight, 
rapidly entering the pass-way which was now half barricaded by 
the slain horse and pack-mules. . 

The officer who led the troop drew rein in astonishment as ho 
beheld the bodies of the two bandits lying upon one side of the 
road, while the strange breastwork of dead animals occupied the 
other. But scarcely had his eye surveyed the scene, than a voice 
sounded from the barricade : 

“ Capting Nunez, by thunder!” 

The next instant a figure grimmed with dust and smoke leaped 
over the dead horse into the middle of the road, and grasping 
the Mexican officer by the hand, exclaimed, in joyful accents : 

“ Capting Nunez—don’t ye know an old friend ?” 

“Dusenbury ! my Yankee comrade! is it indeed yout Iam 
rejoiced !” 

“Come out, Don Manucl! Hannibal! Come along, all! 
there’s no danger. Capting Nunez is here—and he’s a hoss !” 
exclaimed the Yankee, in joyous accents, as again and again he 
shook the officer’s hand. 

Then, suddenly darting away, he rushed behind the barricade, 
and presently re-appeared leading by her hand the beautifal 
daughter of Don Manuel, while the old administradore and the 
servants at the same moment gained the road. A brief space 
sufficed to make the Mexican captain, or colonel of cavalry, as he 
actually was, acquainted with the state of affairs ; but on looking 
around where the robbers had so lately been visible, not one of 
the band was to be scen. The trumpet blast had effectually 
frightened the “ greasers” from their nefarious attempt, and they 
had fied to the distant defiles, leaving their dead leader on the 
mountain-side and two others of the band stretched before the 
barricade upon the road. Thus fatally for themselves ended the 
robbers’ ambuscade. 

Don Ferrado Nunez, a gallant young officer in the service of 
the republic, who had armed and equipped a brilliant troop of 
horse at his own expense, and who stood high in favor with Gen- 
eral Santa Anna, was now formally introduced to Don Manuel 
Ribera and the fair Mexicana. He was soon made acquainted 
with all the circumstances of their journey, and likewise with 
many items of interest which Dusenbury, as an old friend, could 
communicate to him; the result of which was his offer to escort 
the administradore and his daughter to Tampico, whither he 
was proceeding at the head of his men, on business of the new 
government. 

“ And, as I then proceed to Vera Cruz,” said Don Ferrardo, 
after making his offer, “ perhaps, should you find it difficult to 
embark at Tampico, I shall have the honor of your company to 
my destination. In times like these, a military escort is of no 
slight advantage to the traveller.” 

Don Manuel Ribera protested that Golonel Nunez was tho 
most courteous of officers, and avowed a determination to accept 
his protection to Vera Cruz, particularly as Don Ferrado inform- 
ed him that Tampico was threatened with a descent from the 
American naval force commanded by Commodore Perry. 


“ By St. Iago! I will not risk the place then,” cried Don Man- 
ucl, who had, in view of the presence of a strenge troop of horse, 
recovered in no small degree, his vivacity. ‘“ No, Mexicana! we 
will go at once to Vera Cruz! It is a walled city, with an im- 
pregnable castle—aud there we shall at least be safe—war or no 
war! What say you, Senor Dusenbury ?” 

“T reckon Vera Cruz aint the place for me, Don Manuel ; 50, 
if you conclude to go on, I’m afeared we shall have to part com- 
pany. Capting Nunez ’ll do the right thing, and you kin jes’ 
trust to him as if he was your own son, Don Ribera. As for me 
and Hannibal, I guess Tampico is the placo for us—onless the 
nigger wants to go along with you.” 

“ Massa Dusenbury—I go where you does—no whar else, Mas- 
sa Dusenbury. I can’t afford to: lose all de ole friends, no how! 
’Specs I finds Missy Teresa best by stickin’ to you, Massa Duscn- 
bury—poor Lucille, too, Lor’ bress de chile !” 

And as the thought of his lost friends—perhaps more especial- 
ly the memory of his smart fellow-servant Lucille—crossed the 
black’s mind, he hurriedly brushed his hand across his face to 
hide a starting tear. 

“ Well—that’s settled, We'll have to part at Tampico,” cried 
Dusenbury, as if anxious to deal curtly with an unpleasant topic- 
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And then, as the Yankee’s clear eye fell upon tho face of Mex- 
icana, half-averted as she listened, an observer might have noticcd 
that an unusual moisture was trembling upon its lids. Nothing 
more, however, was said upon the subject, for the advancing even- 
ing made it necessary that the party should be at once upon 
their road. Very speedily, therefore, the packs were shifted from 
the dead mules to others belonging to the cavalry troop, and a 
led horse being found to ‘supply the place of the one slain, the 
travellers were soon in motion again, and, guarded by the sol- 
diers, rapidly leaving behind, the scene of their late perils and 


escape. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FALCONE THWARTED. 


“A THOUSAND curses light on my ill luck!” cried the game- 
ster Falcone, as he sat with his friend Don Ricardo, in the latter’s 
dwelling, about a week after their abortive attempt to abduct the 
Senora Teresa. 

“Ten thousand curses will not help the matter,” returned the 
elder conspirator, in his cynical manner. ‘‘ But, my dear Gabri- 
el—go you at once to the padre, and promise him what you 


please, on condition that he assists you to marry—mark, I say 
marry—the Senora Teresa. With the priest's aid, you may soon 
lure the fair one from her retreat, or I know little of friars or 
women.” 

“ Bat the padre has little cause to bear good will to me. 
unlucky pisto!-shot—” 

“Poh! it will be forgotten if your bribe is satisfactory.” 

“ The priest’s assistance would, I dou)t not, be valuable.” 

“ Secure it then, my dear Gabriel, at once.” 

“T will take your advice, Don Ricardo, and report the result 
to-morrow.” 

So saying, Captain Falcone took leave of the elder villain, and 
went home to his quarters at the castle of Chapultepec, whose 
strong walls and towering dome commanded the city of Mexico, 
as well as all its approaches. Here were the military school of 
the republic and the head-quarters of the national guards, with 
the finest reserve of all the army officers. Through the favor of 
Paredes, Falcone bad here been stationed in command of a com- 
pany of veterans worthy of a nobler captain, and to his charge 
had been confided a fort or outpost of the main castle, in which 
were confined several prisoners under ban of government. 

Falcone, immediately after his arrival, sought the quarter in 
which Padre Herrata was confined. He -found the priest at his 
devotions, kneeling near a small barred window through which 


could be discerned an extended panorama of the beautiful vale of 
Mexico. Down the sloping hill of Chapultepec to the city walls, 
and to the more remote Lake of Tezcuco, a line of defences 
could be seen, interspersed with the rains of gardens and groves, 
once the glory of the valley, and the seat of those magnificent halls 
where the Montezumas collected their almost fabulous treasures 
of nature and art. 

“QO, land of beauty and plenty !” murmured the priest, as, un- 
conscious of a listener, he continued his prayers—“ may the sins 
of thy unnatural children be visited not on thee! May war and 
violence be stayed, and—” 

“ A very good prayer, padre, but out of season just now. War 
is here and violence not far off, I imagine.” 

The priest slowly rose, turning his calm eyes upon the intruder, 
whose voice he at once recognized. Padre Herrata’s face was 
pale and his form much thinner than before his imprisonment ; for 
though now recovered from the wound inflicted by the wanton at- 
tack of Falcone, he had yet suffered greatly from loss of blood 
and reduced strength. 

“Prayer is never out of season, young man, and violence is 
ever so,” rejoined the priest, quietly. 

“Well, padre, we will not discuss the matter,” said the officer, 
in a flippant tone. “ I have come to converse with you on another 
subject entirely—that of love.” : 

“ And why am I sought for such converse ?” 

“ Because you can aid me—because, padre, though a priest, 
you can pardon, I believe, the crime of passion in a young man, 
and because, finally, by assisting me, you may benefit yourself.” 

“ Proceed, my son,” said Herrata. “I am bound by my vows 
as well as inclination, to forgive wrongs inflicted and to do good 
to others.” 

“ Hypocrite !” thought Falcone. “ Ho is ready with his pricst- 
ly palavar.” Then, with an effort to assume a frank demeanor, 
the gamester continued : 

“ ¥euare aware of my affection for the Senora Teresa Glin- 
Po. ae also know that to my disappointed pursuit of her 
was owing my rash attack upon yourself, which I have ever 
since deeply regretted.” 

Faleone paused to notice the effect of this speech upon the 
priest. But the latter made neither reply nor motion. . 

“Tlove the senora—I would marry her, padre, and thus be- 
stow my affection and care upon an orphan, and at the same time 
bring one more soul into our boly church.” 
@ gaze that penetrated to 

soul, 

“ And what would you that I do, my son ?”’ he asked. 

“ Be my friend, reverend father! forget the past, and aid me 
with your good offices in disposing this dear girl to regard me 
with the affection which I feel for her. Thus you will be the 
tiling hearts, and of making me supremely 

The padre did not immediately reply. He seemed to be ab- 
Borbed in thought, and his gaze wandered abstractedly through 
the barred window, At length, however, ho spoke ; 
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“T think, my son,” he said, in a measured tone, “ you re- 
marked that by assisting you, I shall benefit myself. How may 
that be ?”” 

“ Aha!” said Falcone, to himself, “the pious fox must know 
his reward beforehand.” Then he continued aloud: “ All that I 


can promise shall be yours. I will at once take measures for 
your release from this place, and if my purse and influence can 
advance you in—” 

“ Enough!” cried the priest, suddenly elevating his voice, and 
fixing his glance sternly upon the young man. “ Gabriel Falco- 
ne! desperate gamester! unprincipled adventurer! do I not 
know that through you the unhappy brother of this maiden was 
lured to his destruction? Do I not know that the pure child 
loathes you as the serpent whose trail has poisoned her happy 
youth? Enough, Gabriel Falcone! Get thee from me !”” 

As Padre Herrata uttered these words, he turned away, raising 
his left hand with a gesture of repugnance, and expressing in his 
features all the horror which the retrospection of Fulcone’s acts 
was calculated to inspire. The bold young man quailed for a 
moment before the significant action, but he recovered himself 
immediately, and with fea:ures distorted by ruge, advanced upon 
the priest. 

“Cursed monk!” he hissed, savagely, “it is you, then, who 
have influenced her. But I will have a reckoning f:om you. The 
next time my shot will not miss !” 

Saying this, Gabriel Falcone shook his clenched hand at the 
calm face of the padre, and, with a fierce oath, turned toward the 
door of the cell, which he opened with a violent wrench. But an 
object here met his cyes which somewhat confounded him. 


Standing majestically in the opening, having apparently been 
about entering, was the tall form of the very officer who had so 
lately foiled his attempt to carry off the young Teresa—uplifted 
before him was the very hand which had dragged him ignomin- 
iously from his saddle on that occasion. Unconsciously almost, 
the young man retreated a pace into the cell. The stranger 
stooped his lofty head beneath the stone arch, and passing Falco- 
ne without a word, advanced quickly toward the priest, whose 
figure was distinctly visible in the light of the window. 

“ Padre Herrata !” 

“ Anselmo—my noble son ! is it indeed thee—returned ?” 

“Truly, my father! And but this instant have I learned of 
your incarceration. But it is ended !” 

He embraced the priest warmly as he said this. 

“T shall be glad to know what all this means?” here interpos- 
ed Captain Falcone, who had regained his assurance, momenta- 
rily disturbed by the sudden appearance of one whom he had 
such catise to remember. “ Having the honor to command in 
this quarter of the hill, I demand by what right—” 

“ Ah, sir—you shall know my right to be here,” returned Col- 
onel Montognone, in a chilling voice. ‘‘ You know the signature 
of yourcommander? Here, then is authority for my presence 
here, and for the release of my friend, Padre Herrata.” 

Montognone drew a paper from his breast, and extended it to 
Falcone. It was an order, signed by General Bravo, directing the 
instant release of the priest, and commanding that the captain 
should at once report himself at the commander’s quarters. 

Falcone dashed the paper to the floor of the cell, and, gnashing 
his tecth as he glanced savagely from the padre to his friend, 
cried to the latter: ; 

“You shall hear from me, sir!” 

Then, striding from the cell, he repaired to his quarters in 
another part of the fort. But Gabriel Falcone did not immedi- 
ately report himself to his commander. Fearful of consequen- 
ces, and knowing not who the strange officer was, or what adverse 
influence it might be in his power to exert, the gamester resolved 
to escape while yet he could. Mounting his horse, therefore, he 
galloped at once from the hill, and soon found himself within 
the gates of Mexico, and at the house of Don Ricardo Ramos. 

Don Ricardo received the young man with a smile which con- 
trasted greatly with the haggard and enraged features of Falcone, 
who, swallowing hastily a goblet of wine, related the occurrences 
at the castle. 

“ But I have good news to balance the evil,” said Ramos. 

“ How say you? good news ?” 

“Nothing more nor less than that our fair one is here in Mex- 
ico, and within less than half a mile of us at the present time, my 
dear Gabriel.” 

“In the devil’s name—” 

“In any name you please. Listen to me. I have learned the 
name of the mysterious stranger who crosses your path so un- 
luckily. He is called Montognone, is immensely wealthy, with 
estates in the north, and is at present in high favor with govern- 
ments So you pereciyo what you have to contend against in that 
quarter.” 

“ Curses on him !” 

“T encountered him at the moment of his arrival in the city, 
having under his protection, not only the charming Teresa, but 
that young gallant who is so good a swordsman—Vallejo—and 
another cavalier with a lady, who, I apprehend, are the good host 
and hostess of the hacienda.” 

“ And you saw her, then ?” 

“ Ay, my dear Gabriel ; and traced them to their quarters, a 
fine old mansion, owned, it is said, by Montognone’s futhor—a 
prince, they say, of the ancient sangre azul of Spain. Ah, my 
poor Gabriel, I fear you have no moro chance with the lady.” 

Don Ricardo laughed, displaying his white tecth. But Falcone 
was in no humor for merriment—he sprang to his feet and strode 
to and fro across the floor. 

“ Take another glass of wine, sit down, and let us discuss the 
matter,” said Don Ricardo. 


“ Discuss! have you not said she is in the power of that man t” 

“ Well, my dear Gabriel ?” 

“ What, then, can I do? This Montognone has already twice 
thwarted me. Even now, through him, I am disgraced with Gen- 
eral Bravo—perhaps my life perilied.” 

“ Well—drink a glass of wine.” 

“Confound your cold blood!” muttered Falcone, throwing 
himself back ia his chair and pouring out the wine till his glass 
ran over. 

“ Tut, man! it will all be right. I intend that the Senora 
Teresa shall be in this house within a week.” 

Falcone paused, with his glass at his lips. 

“TI mean what I say,” pursued Ramos. 
attendant—a female mulatto or quadroon ?” 

“ Ay—Lucille—an intriguing little French mulatto maid ; what 
of her?” 

“The maid shall assist us to secure the mistress.” 

“ Ay—as Padre Horrata was going to assist us,” rejoined Fal- 
cone, bitterly. 

“ Never mind the priest, and I shall take care of the maid. 
Drink your wine now, and trust me, Teresa shall be our guest 
ere the week passes.” 

So saying, Don Ricardo lit a fragrant cigar, and leisurely re- 
vealed his new plot while the wreaths of blue smoke curled gen- 
tly about his head. Falcone could do no less than imitate his 
example, and thus the two companions passed their evening. But 
alas for human calculations. Don Ricardo, on renewing the 
next morning his observations upon the newly-arrived strangers 
whom he had traced to Montognone’s mansion, found that al! had 
suddenly removed, and as was reported, left the city. So Don 
Ricardo was at fault. 

And Gabriel Falcone, much to his chagrin, during the same 
morning, found himself arrested by an order from the castle, and 
ordered to report himself for active service at once, on pain of a 
trial by court-martial for desertion, should he refuse. So Gabriel 
Falcone was once more thwarted. 


“ The senora has an 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CAPTURE OF VERA CRUZ. 


Tue winter months of the Mexican war were not signalized 
by battles of importance. After the reduction of Monterey, the 
American general, Taylor, establishing his head-quarters in the 
vicinity of that beautiful city, and occupying with a force of near- 
ly twenty thousand men the long line of back country which he had 
opened by his arms, confined himself to the preparations neces- 
sary for the spring campaign. General Santa Anna had at the 
same time concentrated at San Luis a force equal to Taylor’s 
whole army. San Luis, a fortitied city in the midst of the silver 
mines of Potosi, was supposed to be the next point at which the 
invaders’ operations would be directed, but subsequent events 
ordered it otherwise. 

In the mean time; the general-in-chief of the American forces, 
Winfield Scott, was preparing with an army of twelve thousand 
men to invest the city of Vera Cruz, which, guarded by the re- 
nowned castle of San Juan d’ Ulloa, was the natural gate of all 
Mexico. On the 7th of March, 1847, the disembarkation of the 
combined land and naval forces destined for the siege was effect- 
ed in a masterly manner, and on the twelfth of the same month 
the operations commenced against the city. 

The harbor of Vera Cruz, tilled with vessels of many nations, 
amid which the American fleet, under Commodore Connor, rode 
proudly pre-cminent, presented therefrom by day and night a 
spectacle of grandeur, but, alas! also of horror. The roar of 
artillery and the explosion of bomb-shells continued incessantly 
through light and darkness. All day were the smoke and flame 
belched from the numerous batteries erected against the city, and 
were returned from the walls ; all night the air was traversed and 
illuminated by blazing shells, rising in terrible circles, and dash- 
ing murderously upon the churches and dwellings of the doomed 
city. The waves seemed like blood in the red glare of the can- 
nonade as the frigates belched forth their broadsides. Explo- 
sion followed explosion from ships, and shore, and city—flames 
chased and mingled with tlames on sea and land. It was an 
awful scene. 

And yet another horror was to be added to those of war. Natwe 
in her stormy mood roused herself upon the coast, and one of 
those violent winds known as “ northers,” lashed the waters of 
the gulf into a tempestuous fury. The waves rose savagely and 
dashed upon the coast, driving stout ships from their moorings, 
and whirling the light sands of the shore into dense clouds like 
the overwhelming blasts of the desert simoom. Such a fearful 
strife of the elements contended for supremacy with the warfare 
waged by men. 

Among the vessels which, stripped of their canvass, and in 
many cases dismasted or rendered unmanageable, were driven 
madly before the “ norther” was a small brigantiue, that, with 
fluttering sails, broken rudder and with siguals of distress stream- 
ing from her shattered masts, rocked heavily in the churning 
waves, careening to her beam ends with every swell of the billows 
and plunging every moment nearer to the sandy beach, on which 
the gulf-waters were furiously beating. 

But signals of distress in such a sea, and when each vessel ex- 
posed to the gale found it requisite to confine all exertions to 
self-preservation, were not likely to be of much avail, and so the 
brigantine’s crew saw their craft destined to be cast soon upon the 
shore and knocked to pieces by the waves. The dusk was setting 
in, and soon darkness would add to the terrors of their situation. 
In the meantime the battle-thunders from ships and batteries min- 
gled with the storm, and lent a startling animation to the scene, 
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Clinging to the sides of the brigantine, as she pitched headlong 
to her fate, were two individuals whom the reader last encounter- 
ed among perils of a different nature. These two were the Yan- 
kee, Dusenbury and the negro, Hannibal, who, anticipating a com- 
fortable landing on this evening, found themselves making to the 
shore under circumstances quite the antithesis of comfort. Jake 
Dusenbury, after parting from his friends Don Manuel and Col- 
onel Nunez, and dashing away an unbidden tear as he pressed 
the small, trembling hand of Donna Mexicana, had remained at 
Tampico for a few days and thence, in company with Hannibal, 
taken passage to New Oricans, where, investing his ready money 
in goods suitable for speculation with the army, he had chartered 
a brigantine and sailed for Vera Cruz, where he confidently an- 
ticipated the realization of a “smart sprinkle” of profit by the 
disposal of his “‘ ventur” to the soldiers who, far in advance of 
their supplies, were in want of some actual necessaries and man 

e luxuries, for which they would doubtless be very wil- 
ling to exchange the “filthy lucre” of their pay. But “man 
poses and God disposes ;” and so, instead of safely landing 
fis freight of knick-knacks, and speedily transferring them to the 
sutlers of the camp, Dusenbury, on the very evening of his arri- 
val in the harbor of Vera Cruz, found himself in the midst of a 
“norther,” and driving ashore without sails or rudder. The 
night was fast closing in, the captain and crew of the brigantine 
were, like himself and Hannibal, clinging for life to whatever 
served for support, and thus our Yankee trader, in a manner far 
different from his anticipations, found himself approaching the 
American batteries without the walls of San Juan d’ Ulloa. 
Perhaps Dusenbury thought of other things be- 
side ventures and profits during those terrible 
moments when the vessel was plunging like a 
wild steed to her destruction ; perhaps the image 
of a beautiful maiden whem he knew was within 
the walls of Vera Cruz, exposed to all the hor- 
rors of the siege—the fiery rain of shells, the 
tempest of shot, the dread of famine and flame— 
perhaps her peril mingled with his own in aug- 
menting the terror of the scene aroundhim. But 
whatever might have agitated his mind, Dusen- 
bury, as he met the gaze of Hannibal, was calm 
and fearless as in other moments, and his last 
words, ringing above the roar of the surges as 
the vessel in two upon a sand-bank, were 
still as ever words of hearty cheer : 

“Stick to your spar, Hannibal, and trust in 
Providence.” 

Daring that long, tempestuous night, the very 
carnival of destruction raged over the devoted 
city of Vera Cruz. From the sand hills and 

where the American lines of invest- 
ment poured forth their hail of missiles, from 
the war-steamers and frigates of Perry’s squad- 
ron, which kept up a constant fire from the mur- 
derous Paixhan guns and mortars, that, work- 
ed by sailors and soldiers behind the entrenched 
batteries, vomited forth an incessant deluge of 
shells and cannon-balis, nought less than the en- 


ive t0 any witnesses was that mid- 
accumulation of desolating power and 


, yielding her 

to the waves, the 
had secured a spar to which hung a few 
torn canvass, and with this feeble sup- 
committed himself to the surf. Nor was 


whirled rapidly from the wreck. Totally unable to swim, the ne- 
gro would have speedily shared the fate of a majority of the crew 
had not the watchful eye of Dusenbury perceived his situation 
and his stout hand been stretched out to save him. Scarce had 
Hannibal time to realize his peril, before he felt himself grasped 
by his friend and flung across the Yankee’s spar, to which he 
clung instinctively. The heavy rollers soon bore them exhausted 
to the shelving sands, where they encountered three of the crew, 
the only survivors, beside themselves of the twelve who’ were on 
board the vessel. The captain, mate and five sailors had found 
a watery eee. But the morning came, and with its first gray 
streaks, the wrecked Americans dragged themselves to the en- 
trenchments, and made themselves known to their countrymen. 
They received all the attention it was possible, under the circum- 
stances, to expect, and were provided with food and clothing for 
their immediate necessities. That day the castle capitulated, and 
the American general, Scott, entered in triumph the city of Vera 
Cruz. Over San Juan d’ Ulloa and the forts of Santiago and 
Conception the stars and stripes flaunted bravely in the noonday 
sunbeams. The invading troops marched through the open 
gates, the trumpets blared, and salvos of musketry and cannon 
sounded the victory of American arms. Following his trium- 
phant countrymen, Jake Dusenbury traversed the ruined city, his 
thoughts occupied with but one subject, the fate of his friends 
Don Manuel and Mexicana. A bombardment of nearly four 
days had done its work Y Dusenbury was occupied 
with his own reflections, and he spoke not a word even to Hanni- 
bal, who followed wonderingly his rapid footsteps. The know- 
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ledge that for four days the — & Mexicana bad 


been ex in this 
heart with still increasing anxiety as he hurried 
on. But no traces of objects of his search 
could be discovered by Dasenbury, though all 
that day, while the American troops were taking 
of the various positions assigned, he 

wandered with the faithful Hannibal th 
different quarters of the city. At night, when 
the rattle of drums and the peal of artillery were 
silent and ay the sentinels answered one an- 
other from their posts, ordering straggling way- 
farers to their homes under penalty of arrest, 
the Yankee sought a resting-place; but his 
thoughts slept not, though his frame reposed. 
General Worth, appointed governor of Vera 
Cruz, turned his attention as speedily as ible 
to the establishment of strict military discipline 
throughout the city; but he found it was no 
easy task to check the disorders always incident 
to the capture of a fortified place after a deter- 
mined resistance. The night that succeeded the 
surrender witnessed excesses among portions of 
the volunteers which added yet more to the ter- 
ror of the hapless Mexicans. The darkness of 
that night of conquest was a fitting veil for the 
atrocities which many who called themselves 
Amcricans trated upon the defenceless in- 
habitants of Vera Cruz. Jake Dusenbury could 
not sleep, and the first gray of the mornin 
found him once more in the streets re te 
by Hannibal. He threaded the principal thor- 
oughfares, and proceeded to the southwesterly 
portion of the city, where the work of havoc had 
evidently been most complete. Suddenly his 
progress was blocked by the ruins of a lofty man- 
sion, the front of which had been blown out by 
shells, filling with its debris the whole wide 
street. Here, as Dusenbury and his companion 
paused, their ears were suddenly startled by a 
woman’s shriek, sounding from the interior ot 
the half-demolished >ouse, followed by the re- 

rt of pistol-shots in quick succession. The 
Vankee sprang at once through the shattered 
entrance and over the marble floor of the hall, 
in the direction whence the noise proceeded. 
Hannibal followed promptly, and the two soon 
reached the inner portions of the dwelling. 
What a sight met their gaze! what as 
for a man and a friend was that which now al- 
most transfixed the Yankee’s frame with horror, as he gazed 
through the open door of a large parlor, the walls of which were 
rent and blackened, and the furniture torn in pieces. In the mid- 
dle of the apartment, his gray head wrapped in a silken shawl, 
whilst the rich carpet beneath was clotted with blood that had 
dripped from his brow, lay an old man, whose features, rigid with 
rm Dusenbury at a glance recognized as those of Don Manuel 
Ribera. Kneeling beside her father, with her two beautiful arms 
outstretched, and each small hand grasping a pistol just dis- 
charged, the Yankee beheld the administradore’s daughter, Mex- 
icana. The young girl’s countenance was pale as marble, and 
her lustrous eyes, dilated with excitement, were fixed upon the 
form of a soldier, who, wounded by one of the shots she fiad just 
fired, was falling into the arms of a comrade, who, with a drawn 
sword, was menacing the maiden’s breast. Another soldier was 
in the act of rushing toward the undaunted maiden, intent, as it 
seemed, on a violent assault. A single glance sufficed to inform 
Dusenbury of the state of affairs, and the next moment his 
clenched "het struck the advancing ruffian and flung him reeling 
to the side of the room. Then, drawing a revolver, his only 
weapon, he confronted the soldier whose sword was raised agai 
Mexicana. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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We never seek happiness in ourselves, but in the opinion of 
men whom we know to be flatterers, insincere, unjust, envious, 
suspicious and prepossessed ; unaccountable folly ! 
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MENEELY’S BELL FOUNDRY. 

At West Troy, N. Y., is an establishment 
which may be literally said to have made a great 
deal of noise in the world, and, therefore, as most 
of our readers have heard, or heard of its bells, 
it may not be uninteresting to them to be con- 

thro’ the lishment, and learn 

of the modus operandi by which a bell 

is made. The engravings which illustrate it 
were executed express! the Pictorial. The 
first engraving gives a bird’s-eye view of the es- 
tablishment from the front, it being com of 
a number of buildings, built substantially of 
brick, occupying a front of 120 feet upon Broad 
Street, and extending through 200 feet to Roches- 
ter Street, upon which there is a fron of 150 
feet, and upon the opposite side of which isa 
commodious yard for the storage of timber, coal, 
etc. The main front building, which is three 
stories in height and 60 feet in length, is occu- 
pied upon the first floor for offices, upon the 
second by machinery for brass-finishing, and the 
third for the deposit of patterns and sweeps in 
use at the establishment. As we pass from the 
office, we enter the mounting-room, in which the 
different styles of hangings, adapted either to 
church, factory, steamboat or other bells, are fit- 
ted up, the machinery for which purpose is driv- 
en by a ten horse-power engine. Over this room 
is the show-room for bells of 150 pounds and 
less, where they are arranged along in ticrs, 
mounted and ready for ringing, and to which 
room they are hoisted direct y rom the mount- 
ing-room below. From this building we pass to 
the foundry, which is 100 feet in length by 53 
feet in width, a view of the interior of which we 
ive in the second engraving. The mouldings, 
m the smallest to the largest bells, is loam, 
which is a mixture of sand and clay. The frame 
work of the mould is an iron bell-shaped case, 
upon which the mixed clay is spread, and which, 
being perforated with small holes, causes the 
clay, when dry, to adhere to it. It requires two 
moulds to form the bell: the cope, which forms 
the outer surface, being closed over the core, 
which forms the inner. The process of making 
the moulds is simple, the skill of the art being to 
make the sweep, which forms the mould. These 
sweeps—which also go in pairs, one forming the 
inner, the other the outer mould,—may be des- 
cribed as vertical sections of the proposed bell revolving about its 
centre ; one describing its outer, the other its inner surfuce. Upon 
making the outside mould, the sweep is placed in the case, so as 
to revolve about, there being between its edge and the surface of 
the case an intervening space varying from three quarters to two 
inches, which is filled in with loam, and under a few revolutions 
of the smooth-edged sweep is brought up to a perfect finish. Be- 
fore the loam has hardened, the founder's name, and whatever in- 
scription may be desired, are stamped upon the mould. The 
inside mould is made upon the outer surface of an iron case, which 
is perforated like the outer one, and over which the inside sweep 
revolves, smoothing the clay up to a finish. In this state, the 
moulds are run into an oven, twenty by ten feet, the floor of which 
is made of perforated iron plates, beneath which there is a space, 
so that the heat passes up equally through the whole extent of the 
oven, and thoroughly dries the moulds. These being ready for 
pouring, the cores are arranged about the floor of the foundry by 
means of the crane, and then each core has its appropriate cope 
closed over it, when they are clamped together by means of a pro- 
jecting flange at the bottom of each, and are ready for pouring. 
In casting heavier bells, the moulds are placed in a pit near the 
mouth of the furnace, and the metal at once drawn into them by a 
trough ; but in ordinary sizes, as before described, the moulds are 
placed about the floor by the crane, which is a ponderous engine, 
the arm of which describes a circle 40 feet in diameter, and is ca- 
pable of hoisting with case a tive ton bell, with its moulds at- 
tached, out of the pit; the metal is then poured from a ladle holding 
about a ton, which is replenished from the furnace as often as is 
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MOUNTING ROOM AND YARD OF THE FOUNDRY. 


necessary. The furnace is shown in the extreme end of the room, 
it being reverberatory, and is 19 feet in length, by seven feet in 
width, with a circular stack 70 feet in height, and is capable of 
melting ten tons at once. There is also a smaller furnace of the 
capacity of three tons, which is not represented in the engraving, 
and which is used for reducing s'ags and ores, and, in the hurry- 
ing season, for ordinary melting upon alternate days with the 
large one. The requisite quantity of metal, which depends—in 
the language of the workman—upon the “ size of the heat,” is all 
melted and thoroughly mixed before any is drawn off. Then 
“ Hark! how the furnace pants and roars! 
Hark! how the molten metal pours, 
As, bursting from its iron doors, 
It glistens in the sun! 

Now through the ready monld it flows, 

Seething and hissing as it goes; 

And filling every crevice up, 

As the red vintage fills the cup.” 


After pouring the moulds, they are allowed to stand over night, 
when the beli is removed, and the burned edge and pouring sprue 
cut off, when it is washed off with diluted vitriol, and is then ready 
for mounting. The mounting-room and yard are represented in 
the third engraving, where we find, hung and ready for use, bells 
of all descriptions, from the sharp-toned schoolhouse bells to those 
of two tons weight, whose deep-mouthed, solemn tones are fitted 
to resound from the tower of the massive cathedral. We notice 


that, by means of an adjustable cap upon the yoke, the bel, when 
hung, can in a moment be turnmd so as to bring the clapper to 
strike at a new point cf the circumference, thus making the bell 
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practically new again. This is a great desideratum in bell hang- 
ings, and, by a recent improvement, the Messrs. Meneely have 
applied it to all sizes, large and small. There is also an adjust- 
able arm attached to the yoke, in order to elevate or depress the 
bell at pleasure, which, with the addition of tolling hammer, stop, 
etc., makes their hangings of the most efficient character, without 
which a good bell loses half its power. We must pass by with a 
mere word of mention the smaller foundry, where all bells of 
less than one hundred pounds are moulded in the same manner as 
large ones, but are poured from crucibles heated in air furnaces ; 
also, the blacksmith and carpenter shops, where the hangings are 
constructed. This establishment employs from twenty-tive to 
thirty men, and it has cast and sent out, since it has been in ope- 
ration—which is nearly thirty years,—over ten thousand bells 
suitable for churches, to say nothing of smaller ones. From one 
eud of the land to the other, in the “ islands of the sea,” in short, 
wherever civilization has yet advanced, has also re-echoed the 
“ ehurch-going sound” of “‘ Meneely’s bells.” This whole sub- 
ject of church bells posscsses much interest. They onginated in 
Italy, being formed, by degrees, out of the cymbals, smail tinkling 
belis and handbells of the East. Among the Christians, they 
were first employed to call together religious congregations, for 
which purpose runners had been employed before. 1a the sixth 
century, bells were used in the convents; they were suspended on 
the roof of the church in a frame. Towards the end of this cen- 
tury, bells were placed on some churches. In 610, Clothair 
besieged Sens, when Lupus, bishop of Orleans, ordered the bells 
of St. Stephen te be rung. The sound so frightened Clothair 
that he gave up the siege. In the eighth centu- 
ry, the custom of baptizing and naming bells be- 
gan. Church bells were probably introduced 
into England soon after their invention. They 
were first mentioned by Bede, about the close of 
the seventh century. In the East, they came into 
use in the ninth century ; in Switzerland, in 1020 ; 
when they were brought into Germany is ancer- 
tain. In the eleventh century, the cathedral at 
Augsburg had two bells. The same spirit which 
induced people to build immense minusters, and 
to apply their wealth in ornamenting the places 
of worship, made them vie with each other in 
the size of their bells. The great bell of Mos- 
cow, cast in 1653, in the reign of the Empress 
Aung, is said, by Mr. Clarke, to be computed to 
weigh 443,772 lbs. <A beil in the church of St. 
Ivan, in the same city, weighs 127,836 lbs.; 
another, 356 cwt.; and the one cast in 1819 
weighs 1600 ewt., the clapper alone weighing 18 
ewt. On the cathedral of Paris a bell was 
placed, in 1680, which weighed 340 ewt., and 
measured 25 feet in circumference. In Vienna, 
a bell was cast, in 1711, of 354 ewt. Im Ohlnuts 
is oue of 358 cwt. The famous bell at Erfurt, in 
Germany, which is considered to be of the finest 
bell-metal, having the largest proportion of silver 
iu it, and is baptized “ Susanne,” weighs 275 
ewt., is more than 24 feet in circumference, and 
has a clapper of four feet, weighing 11 cwt. 
“ Great Tom,” of Christ Church, Oxtord, weighs 
17,000 pounds ; of Lincoln, 9894 pounds; the 
bell of St. Paul’s, London, 8400 pounds; a bell 
at Nankin, in Cuima, is said to weigh 50,000 
pounds; and seven at Pekin, 120,000 pounds 
each. ‘The inscriptions on old bells are curious, 
and, in some cases, have even historical value ; 
aud, at this time, when curiosities of all kinds 
are eagerly sought for, a collection of these in- 
scriptions wo not be uninteresting. The 
different uses of bells have given rise to many 
poems, some of which are inscribed on the bells 
themselves. Perhaps the finest poem which has 
ever been written on bells is Schiller’s poem, Die 
Glocke (The Bell}, in which he describes the 
casting of the bell, and all its uses, in a highly 
poctical manner, ‘This has been translatcd into 
languages, and is regarded as a perfect 
literary gem. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LINES 


WRITTEN IN A WEST INDIAN LADY'S ALBUM. «© 


BY MATUBRIN M. BALLOU. 


I’ve marked beneath the tropic skies, 
In Cuba's verdant isle, 

How sudden Night her mantle drops, 
And darkness reigns the while ; 

With no soft twilight’s dainty hour 
To usher in the scene, 

But stately palm and blossoms sweet 
Are hidden by the screen. 


And yet, when darkness reigned o'er ail, 
And sombre was the shroud, 
There came a pleasant messenger— 
A phosphorescent cloud— 
The bright torch-bearing cuculos 
Now played its brilliant part, 
As distant rays of hope shine out 
To light the drooping heart. 


Thus, lady, should misfortune come, 
And clouds about thee lower, 

Should sudden grief thy soul possess, 
With no forewarning hour— 

May ange!s bright their torches bring, 
And light thy favored way, 

While stars of hope illume thy path, 
And brightest suns thy day. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


NO. 342: 
oR, 
THE HEIRESS AND ARTIST. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
Mavpe is not a very pretty name, and is, moreover, we think, 
a nickname of Margaret,—at least, we have been told so. Mar- 
garet has a fine, noble air about it, and, it strikes us, must always 
belong to some superior girl, a sort of qucenly person, with dark 
brows and hair, and a figure a la Minerva. But we like none of 
its nicknames, such as Maude, Madge, Mag and Maggy, and Mat. 
But of the five, Maude is, in our notion, the best, and retains 
more of the dignity of the original than any one of the others. 
But a handsome, dashing girl can invest any name with beauty, 
and seeing such an one wear it, we shall always associate it with 
her. So “Maude” belonged to one who was the most beautiful 
girl in Philadelphia,—not a mere beauty, but she was beauty’s 
sclf. The wearer of this blunt appellation was a belle, a wit, and 
an heiress. What more can be said? She was charming nine- 
teen, and with the freshness and guilelessness of girlhood, united 
with the sweet dignity and virtuous reserve of womanhood. 
Maude had numerous admirers. She had not many strings to 
her beau, but many beaux to her string. Were she by chance 
on foot walking down Walnut or Chestnut Streets, she would not 
have gone five squares before five beaux were her escort ; one on 
each side and three walking with locked arms behind. Were she 
at a bell, everybody knew in what part of the room Maude May 
was by the group of devotees that clustered about her. 
No other beiles were jealous of Maude. Her transcendent and 
superb beauty was confessed by them all; and then she was so 
amiable and good-natured, so sweet and engaging in her manners, 


had such a frank friendship about her, that nobody could have got | 


angry with her, for she would not let them. Before the warmth 
of her sunny smile, the iciest look of envy would dissolve. 

There was no assumption about Maude. She was born, as it 
were, to reccive homage and to float gracefully upon the upper 
clouds of the social skies of fashion. Grand-daughter of a lordly 
colonial governor, great-grand-daughter of an English carl, her 
father one of the millionaires and leading merchants in the city, 
with beauty, education, talent, wit, humor, grace and tact, the 
brilliant girl was “to the manor born,” and none disputed her 
right to her dazzling position. 

The residence of Mr. May was in one of the most townish 

quarters of the city, and was one of those clegant palaces, with 
marble steps in front and porticoes of white marble, which adorn 
the avenues of the city of Penn. In this rich mansion, Maude 
reigned supreme; for she was an only child, and an orphan since 
her fifth year. Her father set no limit to the gratification of her 
desires, while her good sense never allowed her to transgress the 
boundaries that economy drew between extravagance and discre- 
tion. 
“ Well, Maude,” said her father, one night, after ten o’clock, 
when they were Icfit alone in the drawing room by the departure 
of all her beaux, six in number,—“well, my daughter, which of 
these attentive gentlemen are you to prefer ?” 

“ None of them, dear father,” she said, quietly turning over 
leaves of a music book. 

“ You do not mean to live and die an old maid ?” 

“No, dear father, I hope not,” she said, laughingly ; “ but look 
at these six admirers, who follow me like shadows !”’ 

“ Well, I have looked at them. They are all very unexception- 
able matches. There is Charles Girault, a young attorney of good 
family and talents, and will, one day, be a judge or a senator in 
Washington. What have you to object to him?” 


“ Only that he is so vain and selfioving. He wishes me only 
to adorn himself. He wishes to attach me to himself to glorify 
him. He would like to say, ‘I have the handsomest wife in Phil- 
adeiphia’ Of course, I speak freely my mind to you, father, 
and I hope you will not think me vain. But I can see through 


Charles. His vanity is as transparent as glass. Were I to have 
the small-pox and be disfigured, he Would soon leave my train, 
and would hardly deign me a passing nod in Chestnut Street.” 

Mr. May laughed heartily ; for he felt the truth of her portrait 
and the accuracy of her knowledge of human nature. 

“ But what say you to Edgar Ellis? He is of a good family. 
He is a promising physician, and will, one day, be at the head of 
the medical profession. Besides, he sings so splendidly.” 

“ That is, dear father, he is in love, not with me, but with my 
voice. He says that our voices together make perfect harmony. 
He is so near sighted, with all his go.d spectacles, that I do not 
believe he has the least idea how I look. I question if he knows 
whether my eyes are blue or hazel. He wants a wife who can 
sing with him, and especially the songs and music composed by 
himself. He fancies I can, and so he wants to marry me.” 

Again Mr. May held back his head and indulged in a hearty 
laugh. 

You are a complete portrait painter ; but your brush is a sword 
dipped in acids. There are no oil colors about it, Maude. But 
you can have no objections to George Leslie. His father is a rich 
man. He himself has travelled in Europe. He speaks half a 
dozen languages. He devotes himself to you. Every morning I 
see a superb bouquet on your table that he has sent to you. He 
paints, too.” 

“Leslie, dear father, loves brown hair and brown eyes: they 
are his passion. I have such hair and eyes. When he secs me, 
he is ever talking rapturously about my eyes and hair. In his 
amateur pictures, one secs only brown eyes and brown tresses. 
His own are brown. He never sees a person’s face or form. It 
is all brown hair—brown eyes. If I should turn gray to-morrow, 
farewell to bouquets and to Mr. Leslie !” 

“Upon my word, Maude, you take off your lovers with a great 
deal of freedom; but I believe with truth. Can you have any 
possible objection to Mordaunt Montmorency, the poet? It 
seems to me you take pleasure in his society.” 

“So Ido. But he is not in love with me, but with the heroines 
of his poems ; and because I am kind enough to listen while he 
reads his poems to me, and can appreciate them, he considers me 
almost equal to one of his romantic heroines. Only yesterday, 
after I had listened an hour to a sort of epic, with a blue-eyed, 
golden-haired heroine, named Leillette, this dilletanti had the 
impertinence to say to me: ‘Miss Maude, if you were only an 
ideal being, a creature of the imagination, I might fall in love with 
you; but I can’t endure the grossness of flesh and blood.’ ” 


“Excellent! admirable! How perfectly you have hit him! 
Bless me! if you go on at this rate, girl, you will put an end to 
your lovers with a death worse than the guillotine. You cut off 
their heads without mercy. There is Fred Frazicr ; to be sure, he 
is rather ‘fast,’ but marriage soon cures this sort of gentry. He 
has money and is advantageously connected. What of Fred? J 
like him vastly.” 

“ He thinks only of my fortune ; he hopes to get it, to repair 
his own. He courts you, pa, for me. Instead of sending me bou- 
quets, he drinks champagne and hock with you. He hopes to 
secure you, and so thinks I shall drop into his lap from the pater- 
nal tree, like a ripe peach. He dares not propose to me, because 
he is shy of me, and knows I do not approve of his habits. I 
have no respect for such a person. If you were to fail to-morrow, 
you would never sce him at your table again.” 

“Dear sus! bless my soul! What havoc you make! How 
many is this you have decapitated? Five, I believe. There is 
but one more.” 

“ Who is that, dear father?” she asked, demurely. 

“Colonel Forsyth. It is true he is a widower; but he is young, 
of good family, an officer in the army, and seems to think the 
world of you.” 

“ He is in love with my fortune, father. He betrayed his secret 
wish one day, recently, in a manner not to be mistaken. None of 
these geftlemen are anything to me,” she said, with quict decision. 
“If I were poor to-morrow, not onc of them would stoop so low 
as to do me reverence. And all the others not named by you, I 
fear, seek only my money.” 

“ What will become of you, child? I want to see you settled 
in the world.” 

“ But only with a man who loves me for myself. I am known 
to be rich in prospective; and it is natural, without being suspi- 
cious, that I should mistrust the motives of my suitors. Besides, 
dear father, love is sympathetic. It can never be concealed. If 
one of these gentlemen truly loved me, I should know it, intui- 
tively. Ishould feel it in my heart; for there is in the soul a 
responsive chord that is never silent when struck by love.” 

“ You talk as wisely as Ovid, child. Yet I believe you are 
right. But you speak as if you experienced this emotion.” 

The young and beautiful woman dropped her eyes and colored 
superbly to the brows. Her father saw the crimson wave flow 
towards the fair shores of her temples, and perceived its undula- 
tions rise and fall within the deep sea of her heaving borom, 

“T have felt it, dear father,” she said frankly, and in a low tone. 

“Ah! who is he, child, that has the power of moving your 
heart? Upon my word, I would like to know the happy youth.” 

“You smile. I cannot be ridiculed, father.” 

“ It is far from my wish to ridicule, my sweet Maude. I sym- 
pathize with your love, whoever is the object of it. I know I can 
trust your pradence and pride, and that he is no unworthy person.” 

“ There, sir,” she said, in a faltering tone, “is the face.” And 
she placed in his hand a miniature on ivory. 

Mr. May first gazed affectionately and kindly upon his daugh- 
ter, as she placed herself at his feet upon a fauteuil, and looked 
with beautiful earnestness up into his face. He then kissed her 
and eaid : 


“ You need not fear; I shall love whom you can love.” 

He then gazed on the face of the locket.. It was a noble coun- 
tenance. It was that of a young but sensible and proud man. 
The face pleased Mr. May; it commanded his attcntion. The 
more he examined it the more he liked the air and expression and 
fine character it betrayed. She seemed to hang “on his decision. 
At length he spoke : 

“ Maude, you have chosen a handsome and fine fellow, if this 
ivory does not flatter. But I never saw him. How in the deuco 
is it that young girls always manage to fall in love with some- 
body whom their pas never saw.” 

“I don’t know how it is, pa; but somehow we don’t love those 
who are always about us.” 

“That is it. Ifthe young men would fly, you would pureue; 
if they pursue, you hide and box their ears if they overtake you. 
May I ask who this is, who has the merit of having won your 
heart and carried off the prize without cffort 1” 


“ He does not know that he has won the prize, father,” she said, 
with pretty confusion. ‘He docs not know but that I am per- 
fectly indifferent to him.” 

“ Then you love him?” 

“Yes, dear father, but not until I saw that he loved me. But 
he was too modest and humble to betray his seccret ; but I saw it 
in his eyes, heard it in his voice, perceived it in his manner. Nay, 
the more he strove to conceal it, the more it betrayed itself. Asa 
truant boy trying to hide a bird in his bosom, betrays the treasure 
he would conceal by his anxiety to conceal it. So with Edward 
Copley.” 

“ And who is Edward Copley, child ?” 

* An artist, a portrait and landscape painter, a young man of 
education, genius and the most scnsitive refinement of soul.” 

“ A poor artist ?” 

“ An artist and doubtless poor, dear father; but is poverty a 
barrier to honor ?” 

“ By no means, my daughter, but—” 

“You need not say more, dear father. I can anticipate all 
your ideas. Edward Copley, though an artist and poor, is an 
honorable and noble person. He has nobility and elevation of 
soul that would, were circumstances equal, place him at the head 
of the best society. But he is poor. He toils night and day at 
his easel, not for wealth, but for fame—for honor—for glory, to 
enrol his name at the top of the scroll of his country’s men of 
genius.” 

“There can be no better or higher motives, it is true, but—” 

“There can be, and there is a better motive moving him, dear 
father, to which all ambition is secondary. He has a widowed 
mother and two sisters, to whom the proceeds of his pencil go. 
He sustains them; he educates them ; he toils in self-forgetfulness, 
to surround them with comforts, and even luxuries. For once 
they were rich. He was born to affluence. The wreck of the 
United States Bank reduced his father, Herman Copley, to pover- 
ty, and hastened his death, leaving a widow and these three de- 
pendent upon her.” 

“ Stop, my child; is this Herman Copley’s son? Yes—I seo 
the likeness. I knew his father: an honorable merchant, and a 
man of large wealth. It is true, he went down, with hundreds of 
others, in that tornado. And his eldest son is an artist ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T have seen, I think, a picture of his in the exhibition. Did 
it not take the first premium ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Supports his mother and sisters 1” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And pray, where did you sce him, Maude ?” 

“ At his rooms.” 

“ And what were you doing there? You did not have your 
portrait taken, I hope, without consulting me ?”’ 

“No, sir. But Laura Conrad had hers taken before she went to 
Europe, and, at her request, I frequently accompanied her, as it 
was not proper she should go alone.” 

« And there you first saw Mr. Copley ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And—” 

“ My dear father, let me anticipate further questioning. It was 
impossible to be often in the socicty of such a young man without 
appreciating his genius and tastes. He taught me much; he 
taught me how to distinguish the beauties of his high art, to dis- 
criminate between good and indifferent pieces, to love the old 
masters—” 

“ And the young master too, ch ?” 

“ To—to—father, you are too severe.” 

“ Well, I will not say another word to hurt your feelings. A 
young man who supports his mother and sisters is worth all the 
moneyed popinjays who sue for your hand. Do you know, girl, 
that J have had no legs than seven applications to consent, in the 
last two months ?” 

“] was not aware of it, sir,” sho said, calmly. “ But I wish to 
assure you, dear father, that I cannot look upon any ono but Ed- 
ward Copley with regard.” 

“So be it. But arc you sure he loves you?” 

“ Without a doubt ” 

“ And not your fortune ?” 

“TJ have doubts whether he knows more than mywame. I have 
never seen him but in his atelier, and we talked only of poets, 
paintings and—” 

Love?” 

“No, sir; but, O, dear father, you do not understand me!” 

“TI do, my child, fully,” he said, kissing her, “I know you 
love a young man worthy of you, and that he loves you, I take 
your word for; for women understand these matters better than 
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we men do. But are you sure he docs not love you for your 
money ” 

“ Bat he has never told me he loved me, nor sought my hand.” 

“ He loves only with his eyes, then, I am to understand ?” said 
her father, roguishly. 

“ Yes, sir; and—” 

“ And you love him back with your eyes ?” 5 

“ He is too modest—too poor—to think I could love him.” 

“ And so his love, like 

* the worm I’ the bud, 
Feeds upon his cheek, and—’” 

“ Nonsense, dear father!” she said, slapping him prettily upon 
the cheek. “In two words, I love Edward and he loves me j and 
one of these days we will be married with your consent.” 

“ Will you ask him, or is he to ask you?” 

“ Mischicf! How provoking you are, pa! But I have a plan 
to test all my lovers, and Edward, too, if you doubt him 7” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Listen. You know you have advertised our fine house for 
sale, before going to Europe on our two years’ tour. Now, no- 
body knows that we are going ; yet they all sec the advertisement. 
Now, dear pa, I want you, as soon as you get a purchaser—” 

“T have one already.” 

“So much the better. Then, I wish you would move into that 
small brick house that you own second door from the next corner. 
It is vacant.” 

“Move theret Where Crisp, the shoemaker, lived? 
child is crazy !” 

“ Not one bit, sir. You know I am unfortunately very rich, 
and that Iam tormented with suitors, most of whom seck, evi- 
dently, my fortune, while my heart is not my own, and I cannot 
endure their fulsome presence. It is difficult for an heiress to de-" 
cide which of her suitors are sincere and love her for herself. 
Now, I know that you wish me to make choice of one of the 
fashionable young men who flutter about me, rather than marry a 
poor artist. I see this in your face, dear father. But you would 
not have me marry where my heart cannot be married also to my 
husband’s heart ?” 

“By no means.” 

“Then, pray, listen to my plan. Lect us move next week into 
that humble house. Let us dismiss our servants, and dispose of 
our equipage. Let us—” 

“ Become poor folks at once, hey ?” he ejaculated with surprise. 

“ Yes, that is what I mean. Let us appear poor ; this will test 
my lovers, and will prove to you who loves me for my fortune 
and who loves me for myself.” 

“ But people will think I have indeed lost my property.” 

“Tet them. It will enable you to try your friends and sift the 
chaff from the wheat. You are not now in business. Your acts 
can affect no one.” 

“ You are a queer girl. I am half of a mind to indulge you in 
your whim.” 

“ Be of a whole mind, dear father.” 

“ Well, have it so. But I shall lose credit.” 

“ What if you do? You have no use for credit. 
and your moncy is invested.” 

“T will do it, Maude. I feel already awakened in me a curiosi- 
ty to see the result of this strange experiment.” 

Two weeks after this conversation, the people who passed and 
re-passed the handsome mansion of Mr. May saw it closed, and 
on the door a placard : ‘‘ Moved to No. 342, opposite.” 

Charles Girault, an exquisite of the premiere classe, a suitor of 
Maude May, rang at the door without noticing the placard. It 
was opened by a strange servant whom May had left there. 

“Ts Miss May within ?” 

“No, sir. They’ve moved over at yon house. This house is 
sold.” 

Over where ?” 

“That small red house, yer honor. Read the card.” 

Mr. Girault placed his quizzing-glass to his eye, and read the 
placard. He looked surprised. He descended the steps, and put- 
ting his glass to his eye on reaching the sidewalk, surveyed the 
house over the way. 

“ What can this mean, Ellis ?”’ he asked, of suitor number two 
of Miss May’s, who came lounging along with the nonchalant 
self-possession of a tonnish young physician. “ This house is 


The 


You are rich, 


" shut and sold, and May and belle Maude are living in that mean 
_ tenement over the way. Sec this card.” 


“It is impossible! Let us cross and sec. It must be a joke.” 
But on the door was a plain brass plate with Mr. May’s name 


. Upon it. 


“Let us ring,” said the exquisite. 
“ There is no bell,” remarked the doctor. 
“Knock, then. The Mays must bo gone to the country, and 


. this is a quiz of some fellow’s.”” 


The doctor rapped. The door opened? and Maude herself 
opened the door. She was dressed in a plain calico gown, her 


. hair plain, and, to sensible eyes, looked more handsome than in 


all her rich apparel. She bowed with quiet dignity, and asked 


them in, 


“ We keep no servant now, gentlemen, and you will excuse me 
for letting you in,” 

“ What, Miss May! Is it the fact, then ?” 

“Walk in, gentlemen,” 

They could not well refuse, and awkwardly stumbled in through 
& narrow entry, and took their seats in a plain and poorly fur- 
nished parlor, They were confused. Neither could speak. They 
looked volumes of amazement at’ one another. The self.posses- 
sion and quietude of Maude confounded them. 
“Pardon is, We will not intrude, We were not aware of—” 


“ Our having taken humble lodgings ?” 

“We were not aware of your father’s reverses. Pardon us. 
Good morning,—good morning, Miss May !”’ 

And the two lovers, the most ardent of the six, bowed them- 
selves out, and scarcely touched their hats to the young lady, who 
they believed had lost her fortune; for, in that day, men rose up 
rich and went to their pillows poor. It was a day of sudden and 
great failures, and when the richest men were looked upon with 
the most suspicion. 

It was soon noised about that Mr. May had lost his fortune, 
and that Maude was poor and living in a miserable abode. In a 
weck’s time she ceased to see callers in carriages stop at her hand- 
some mansion opposite, and none crossed over to call upon her 
in her humble abode. Mr. May was cut by certain people ; and 
even Maude, who went down Chestnut Street, neatly attired, shop- 
ping, noticed that all her old beaux and female friends seemed to 
be deeply interested, when they passed her, in gazing at the win- 
dows on the thither side. She had an opportunity not only of 
testing her beaux but her fsmale friends. No more bouquets came. 
No more liveried servants left tickets for partics in high life at ber 
door. No more phactons called to take her in. No elite young 
men found their way into the parlor. 

“ What a pity!” “A foine girl!” 
have to make of herself!” “ How unfortunate!” “She will 
never now make a match!” “ How great a fall!’ So the world 
went on; while Maude and her father were sifting the world’s 
chaff from its wheat. 

“I do not regret it, Maude,” said Mr. May, the third week. 
“Tt shows me now who are my true friends.” 

“ And you are satisfied now who are my true lovers?” 

“I do not wish to have better proof,” he answered, smiling. 
“You have weighed them all in the balance, Maude, and fuand 
them wanting.” 

“ Except Edward.” 

“ And what of the artist? He has not been near you either.” 

“Nor before, dear father.” 

“True; and, by the way, child, how came you by that minia- 
ture?” 

“To tell you truly, father,” she answered, blushing, “I bor- 
rowed it of his eldest sister, a sweet giri of sixteen.” 

“ And so you know his sister ?” 

“ This one is learning to paint of her brother, and I saw her 
several times when there with Laura. And, one day, there being 
a storm of rain, finding her standing below at the street door, 
waiting for it to cease, I invited her to ride with me in the carriage, 
as Laura’s carriage had come for her. So I set her down at her 
home. She politely invited me in, and desirous of seeing where 
Edward lived, and of knowing his mother, I went in with her. I 
was charmed with my visit, and I repeated it; and Ida—that is 
her name,—seeing I admired a miniature of her brother, painted 
a copy of it and presented it to me.” 

“ And do you suppose Mr. Copley knew nothing of this?” 

“T suspect he aided some, sir, from what she said,” answered 
Maude, blushing like a nectarine. 

“1 understand it all now. But the mother knew you?” 

“Yes, sir. She said she was a school-mate of my mother’s.” 

“ Ah! that is enough to make me like her. I feel kindly to- 
wards everybody that once knew your dear mother, Maude. But 
there is a knock at the door. Perhaps a lover.” 

Maude opened the door, and Ida Copley stood before it. Miss 
May welcomed her with a delighted tone of voice, and drawing 
her in, introduced her to her father. Mr. May thought her a per- 
fect Hebe. 

“ Miss May, pardon me, but mother heard of your misfortune,” 
said Ida, embarrassed, “and has sent you this note. She hopes 
you will not be offended.” 

“ Your ma can never offend me,” she answered, and father and 
daughter interchanged perplexed looks. Maude opened the note. 
From it dropped to the floor a folded bank note. She picked it 
up, opened it and saw it was of the value of $100. ‘The note 
read as follows : 

“ My pear Miss May,—Edward has informed us of your re- 
verses. We deeply sympathize with you and your father. Be 
not offended if we entreat you to do us the kindness to accept the 
enclosed We can spare it. Edward has just disposed of two 
pictures, and does not need the money. His delicacy would not 
suffer Aim to send it; but it, in truth, comes from him. He would 
not forgive me if he knew I told you of it. If 1 can be of any 


service to you, or my daughter, pray lot me know. 
Your mother’s friend, Mary Copuey.” 


“ What a sacrifice she will 


When Maude, with tearful eyes, had read this note, she looked 
up; but Ida was gone. She had softly glided out of the open 
front door. 

“ There, my dear father; when you have read that, you will 
know who are our true friends.” 

Mr. May had to wipe the glasses of his spectacles twice before 
ho finished it. He looked at the bank note, and said, with emo- 
tion: 

“ This does me more good than all the money I have, Maude. 
Here is a noble woman and a noble son!” 

* And a nobler lover, dear father,” sho said, archly. 

“Maude, I must know this young man, and these good people.” 

“ Shall I invite them all here to tea to-morrow evening ?” 

“Doso. They think we are as poor as they. Let us accept 
the money, and show our gratitude to them by this invitation. 
Such true goodness shall havo its reward.” 

The next evening, Edward—happy Edward,—his mother and 
sisters came to tea at Mr. May’s. It was the happiest evening he 
ever passed. ‘This visit broke tho ice, as Maude hoped it would 
do, The visit was repeated. Mr. May was more and more 
pleased with the mother and young artist. Unawed by the glare 


of supposed wealth, Edward at length got courage to proffer his 
love and urge his suit for Maud:’s hand. Mr. May gave his con- 
sent, after Maude had given he1’s. 

Three weeks after, the lovers were married, at eight o’clock in 
the evening, in the humble mension of Mr. May. After the cere- 
mony was over, the futher of the bride said: 

“Mr. Copley, I have made my daughter a present of a small 
house; for I am not altozther bankrupt. Come, sir; come, 
Maude; come, Mrs. Copley ; come, my friends, all! Let us cross 
the street together.” 

Maude was in the secret. She was all smiles and joy. They 
ascended the marble steps of the noble palatial edifice which they 
had three months before kft. A servant in livery threw open the 
door into a lighted hall. They passed through into brilliantly 
illuminated drawing-rooms, and were met by a few true friends of 
Mr. May, whom he had invited there to receive his newly married 
daughter and son-in-law. 

The amazement of Edward Copley what pen can describe! His 
astonishment, who can paint, when Mr. May turned to him and 
said : 

“Mr. Copley, you sought not my daughter for her fortune, 
therc fore, it is yours with her hand. This house and all it con- 
tains is her bridal gift. I have lost no wealth. Iam richer to- 
day than I ever was before. We have been only testing our 
friends and those who have passed the ordeal,” he added, looking 
round upon the surprised company. “You will be dearer to us 
than ever. You loved Maude for herself, and now you have your 
two-fold reward !” 

The beautiful bride enjoyed infinitely the surprised and puzzled 
happiness of her hasbund. But we will not attempt to describe 
his satisfaction and joy at this unlooked-for denouement. He who 
in adversity had been so noble, prosperity was not to overthrow, 
and the heart that beat so warmly and truly to mother and sisters 
in poverty, would beat no less truly for a wife in opulence.” 

“ Be poor for three months, if you wish to try your friends or 
your lovers,” Mr. May used to say afterwards, when he wished to 
be facetious. “No man knows his real friends, no woman her true 
lovers, until they try them.” 

We need not say that this was a happy marriage. We need 
not allude to the chagrin and disappointment of those bought and 
sold young gentlemen who had turned up their noses at “Ne. 
342, opposite !” 

Morat.—Appearances are deceitful. 
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P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 406. 

In spite of the floods of novels pouring from the press. a really cood one is 
quite as much a rarity now as formerly. The present work is an exception to 
the rule of trashiness. It is an exceedingly interesting domestic story. worked 
out with great artistic skill, and pervaded by a high moral tone. In passages 
it is terribly exciting. We cordially commend it to our readers. 


Lipprxcorr’s PRronounctne Gazetrezr or tHe Worip. Edited by Dr. J. 
Tuomas. T. Batpwty and others. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co. 1855. 8vo. pp. 2182. 

An admirable and complete geographical dictionary, indispensable for refer- 
ence Itis brought down to the present date. and contains a greater amount 
of matter than any other volume in the English language, embracing 20,000 
more words than any other gazetteer extant. The Pronouncing Dictionary is 
an admirable feature, and 4 (reatise on pronunciation in the intreductory 
portion of the book is very well executed. We have looked for several quite 
obscure and inconsiderable places since receiving the work, but have not yet 
found it at fault. The Gazetteer may be obtained of Sanborn, Carter & Bazin, 
in this city. 

Tue ANNALS or Say Fravetsco. By Frayx Sovis, Joann H. Ginon, M. D., and 
James Nisspst. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. pp. S24. 


The history of California is a romance from the beginning. while the gold dis- 
covery, and the subsequent successful efforts at establishing civilization on 
the shores of the Puacitic, fill an epoch which will be ever regarded as ove of 
the most interesting periods in the history of the United States. The present 
work tells the whole story with an amplitude ef detail which renders it pecu- 
liariy valuable and attractive. It has, moreover, sketches of manners, of 
prominent persons, of those social peculiarities which give life to history —and 
the whole is executed with great spirit and zeal. Moreover, it is liberally il- 
lustrated with fine maps, with splendid steel and wood eugravings in the very 
best stvle of art, and it requires no foresight to predict that it will meet with 
& prodigious sale. It may be obtained of Kedding & Co. 


Boston: John 


Memorrs or Henny VIIT. AND urs Six Wives. By Wu. New 

York and Auburn: Miller. Orton & Mulligan. 1855. I2mo. pp. 441. 

A work with all the fascination of a romarce, written ip the best vein of its 
accowplished and popular author. The uxorious and ruthless tyrant, the 
tweutieth Norman king of Eng'and is painted with the graphic vigor of Scott ; 
while Katherine of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, 
Katherine Howard and Katherine Varr are masterly delineations. The pub- 
lishers have dove their part well, by issuing this book in beautiful style, and 
illustrating it by seven fine steel engravings. This most attractive volume 
may be obtained of Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


Sauiust’s JucuataHa anp Carauine. With Notes and a Vocabulary. By 
Burisk and Mittagp Strurcis. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. pp. 397. 
An admirably edited and beautifully priuted edition of the most brilliant of 

the Roman writers of history. The vocabulary and notes are ample, and 

evince ripe scholarship. ‘The work will commend itself to every classical stu- 
dent. For sale by Kedding & Co. 


Roemer’s Potyator D. & Co. are publishing a 
series of works under the above title, edited by J. Roemer, A. M., Professor 
of French Language and Literature in the New York Free Academy, and based 
on an entirely new plan. The volumes are each of l2mo. siz, and contain 
250 pages, neatly bound. One volume is an Engiish reader, the contents of 
which are varied, consisting of anecdotes, stories, essays, dramatic sketches, 
ete., chiefly by Americay authors. Another volume has the same articles in 
the French language; a third, the same in German—so that the several paita 
serve as mutual keys. A Freachman learning Engtish, takes the English vol- 
ume to translate from, and the French asa key to it. The Italian and Span- 
ish readers are to follow next in course of publication. An admirable essay 
on the study of language introduces the codtents of each volume. The an 
is an admirable one, avd cannot fail to be successful. For sale by Redding & 
Co. 

Tne Boston Oxators. By Janes Spear Loaine. 4th edition. Boa- 

ton: John P. Jewett & Uo. Svo. pp. 727. 

This work, embracivg biographical notices and extracts from the speeches 
of more than ape hundred of the orators selected by the municipal authorities 
of Boston to address them ou public occasions, was first published in 1852, 
and rapidly reached an extensive sale, three very large editions having been 
completely exhausted in a couple of years, The present edition has been 
corrected and improved, making a record of the eminent men of Boston as 
reliable as possible. The work is desirable and attractive, and supplies a 
library can 


missing link in the chain of historical authority. No American 
be said to be complete withcut it. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OLD AND NEW MODES OF TRAVELLING 

Within a very few years a complete revolution has taken place 
in the system of locomotion. The young man about town, sport- 
ing his first moustache, can still remember, almost vividly, when 
the first New England rail-car was launched upon its adventurous 
career. Nav, the machinery of railroads is still a novelty. 
Though the long trains daily meet our eyes, though we may daily 
travel in them, though at night their rumble shakes our pillow, 
and their thunder fiils our sleep, still they seem, m a measure, 
dreamlike and unreal. Their extraordinary power idealizes such 
unpoctic elements as ribs of iron, plates of steel, ponderous wheels, 
masses of wood. What wonder in all the “ Arabian Nights ” 

is comparable. to this daily marvel? The Arabian enchanter 
transported his herocs from place to ow on a bronze horse, or a 
fying carpet or in a house ; but on the railroad we behold hourly 


the thunder of arriving and departing coaches, a tender regret 
or 


a moment the railroad is out 


» progressive, but of the past, 
fogy. ld scenes, old friends, come throng- 


i 
: 
i 


but four 

shining bay nags, half-blood, whirling along 
the freshly-washed carriage, with ite nine in- 
side, and a huge pile of baggage on the rack 
behind, as if it were a feather. Fieetly and 
, tossing their heads their little sensitive 


MAIL-COACH CHANGING HORSES, 


darkening all but the broad track over which our horses patter 
rapidly, as they approach the welcome village inn, the termination 
of the stage and the day’s journey. What a bustle the arrival 
of the coach caused! The day’s work over, all the male villagers 
were congregated in the streets. The village blacksmith, leaving 
the horse he was shoeing, would come to the door of his shop to 
catch a glimpse of the coach, and exchange a friendly nod with 
the driver. The village belle, decked in her best, sat at her win- 
dow “a love-lighted watch-fire ;”’ and how her little heart, fluttered 
in her bosom, when, from the buff gauntlet of the driver, a snow- 
white letter, a missive from the distant lover, winged its flight to 
the very window-sill of the expectant maiden. But the largest 
representation of village curiosity, wisdom, wit and wealth was to 
be found at that favored hostelrie where the stage stop The 
figures of the village idlers and magnates were defined agatnst the 

lowing background of the bar-room windows, ruddy with the 
ight of generous oak and nutwood fires within ; for, in those days, 
wood was plenty, before the confounded railroads devoured our 
forests, doubled the price of fuel, and reduced us to the ghastly 
substitute of anthracite. What a bustle as the coach drew up, 
and the portly coachman, tossing his reins to a hostler, descended 
with dignity from his box, like a kipg from his throne! The fitst 
greeting was for the driver. He felt his importance. It could not 
be otherwise; it was not in human nature to be proof against the 
flaiteries of which he was the object. When the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar was travelling in this country, and waiting for the coach 
in the sitting-rocm of an inn, an individual opencd the door, and 
presented himself with the following salutation: “Are you the 
man that’s going in the coach? ’Cause I’m the gentleman that 


drives you!” The duke was too sensible a man to be offended. 


ENTERTAIN MEN | | 
MONAND BEAST 


The tleman who held the reins and guided the con ince 
over the corduroy roads of Georgia was, at that moment, of far 
greater importance than the individual committed to his care, and 
who knew no reins but the reins of state—far easier articles to 
handle, according to Chancellor Oxenstein. The ladies handed 
from the coach, the gentlemen extricating themselves, the luggage 
unstrapped and carried into the house, the male travellers congre- 
gated round the barroom fire, the habitual frequenters of the 
place, the village politicians, and the village bon vivants courte- 
ously making way for them, and removing from the focus of gene- 
rous heat. Then how many questions would be asked and an- 
swered ! for the stage-coach was the messenger of news. In those 
days people were not crammed with news, as they are now, when 
every important village has its journal or journals. Perhaps since 
the last stage-coach, a packet had arrived from Europe, bringing 
forty days later intelligence. There was no such thing then as 
regular weekly arrivals, with scraps of intelligence, trivial items 
about a queen’s sneezing, or a princess’s birth. A European ar- 
rival could not fail then to bring a good solid budget of news, 
ample food for discussion for a month. Slow and sure was the 
motto of that day. We never heard, in those days, of fast young 
men; and if there were few slow coaches on the road, there were 
plenty of them off the road. How easy it was to make a reputa- 
tion! A few verses, written by an aspiring country clerk, who 
“penned a stanza when he should engross,” copied in a clerical 
hand, sent to a Boston newspaper, and there inserted, coming 
back with the author’s initials, in the ‘“‘ poet’s corner,” to the 
chimney corner of the bar-room of the inn, at once made the for- 
tunate writer a village Milton: From that time forward he was 
the oracle of tea-tables, the idol of blue stockings. Every bar- 
room had its brace of polisieal oracles then, 
the champions of their respective parties ; 
for then the science of multiplying parties 
was unknown. ‘There was the sturdy old 
federalist and the sturdy old democrat, ° 
mering away at each other with incontro- 
vertible arguments, and keeping up a never- 
ending warfare. Then there was the school- 
master, always appealed to to settle abstruse 
arithmetical questions, and, of course, the 
squire. Squires were not created in batches 
as they are at present, and no one but him 
who bore the Leon title was ever addressed 
as such by letter or by word of wouth. The 
uire, of course, was always the high court 
of appeal in cases involving the quirks and 
quiddities of law, and if he was well read 
up in the “ Axe relating to a Gustus Pease,” 
of course he gave his decision with oracular 
emphasis. ‘Io complete the picture, throw 
in a dozen brawny teamsters, huge, stalwort 
fellows, who drove six in hand, and resided, 
, the greater part of their time, on huge, cov- 
ered baggage wagons, beneath which an im- 
mense mastiff perpetual watch. 
favorite paper in the country, in those da 
was the “ American ‘Traveller,’ a y 
sheet, edited by Royal Porter, and contain- 
, romantic 


pondenis, But wo are ont stage- 
y from pong 
and a regular stampede takes place oF 


want and supply. 
ttago-coach ngers sat down 

supper in the. dinmg-hall It was a plain 
apartment, with pine chairs, a pine table, and 
room-paper curtains to the windows. There 
were no splendid hangings, no French mir- 
rors, no service of plate, no table- 


cloths, no Turkey carpets, no 
chairs, which make up the in our 
modern entertainments, As ways: 


| 
city with the speed of light. But one should never speak ill of 
the bridge that has carried him safely over, and our enthusiasm 
ae for the new system of iocomotion should not cause us to forget 
5 the old. A thousand pleasant and interesting associations cluster 
: around the good old stage-coach system—the reliable dependence 
of the public for so many years. As we look back to those days 
—not, indeed, very far remote, when our streets were filled with 
’ of favor with us. We are willing—for a moment only—to forget | 
a the great blessings it has conferred upon mankind, and to remember 
: ali the ilis that are chargeable to its account. We conjure up 
dreadfal accidents——accidents of enormous magnitude, involving 
: the carnage of a battle ; we dwell upon fluctuations of fares and | 
: 
unreasonable suspensions of accommoda- 
; tions; we review the record of defaulting ; abd ise 
treasurers, and think of the money out? 
we sank in projects of branch railroads that 4 
: lived upon assessment and died for want of 
funds. For the time being we become, not 
a img back upon the memory. e recall the = ee Ne ee 
formed in that golden seasoun of life when -- > 
fancy paints a rainbow on every cloud, and 
recall bright mornings in June, with the dew 
glittering upon the elms by the weyside, the 
their stride, the heavily wheelers brave! > 
picasant drives in the sharp autumn weather, = 
with merves braced up like chords of « drum ; 
pleasaut mornings, mellow novus, and ovol 
‘ evenings, coming down on the landscape, aud OLD-FASHIONED STAGE-COACU, 
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“We are to be taxed to all 
or a marble chimney-piece, 


in the bill, yet inflame the bill 
edly.” But solid creature comforts were not 
. The table quite groaned with hearty 


these da ren 

And or -cheeked Phillises, rustic 
beauties, added a charm to the hospitable en- 
tertainment. ‘There was a and pi 


were changed every ten miles. The re- 
lay was ready, and in the hands of half a dozen 
active servants. The moment the coachman 
pulled up, the horses were taken out and found 
their way to the stable, while the fresh team 


were “ put to” with incredible celerity, scarcely 
giving time to the to al and 

their legs, in ot Mr. Squeers, 
Senior. “ Stage ready!” was shouted with 
stentorian lungs, and one sprang to his 
seat, the whip was and off thundered 


the vchicle once more. The second engraving 
shows the four-horse coach as we have describ- 
ed it, Sons the road. gives 
a picture of the introduction of improved stage- 
coach travelling in England which will serve 
as a contrast to the railroad system we pro 
to speak of next. “During the years which 
immediately followed the Restoration, a dili- 
gence ran between London and Oxford in two 
days. The passengers slept at Beaconsfield. 
In the spring of 1669, a daring innovation was 
attempted. It was announced that a vehicle, 
described as the Flying Coach, would perform 
the whole journey between sunrise and sunset. 
This oy undertaking was solemnly con- 
sid by the heads of the university, and 
appears to have excited the same sort of inter- 
est which is excited in our own time by the 
ing of a new railway. The vice chancellor prescribed 
‘place of The success of the experiment 
complete. At six in the morning the carriage began to move 
from before the ancient front of All Souls’ College; and at six 
in the evening the adventurous gentlemen who had run the first 
risk, were safely deposited at their inn in London. The emula- 
tion of the sister university was moved ; and soon a diligence was 
set up which in one day carried passengers from Cambridge to the 
capital. At the close of the reign of Charles the Second, flying 
ran a from London to all the towns. 
ut no & coach, indeed no etage-wagon, a to have pro- 
ceeded north than York, or than Exeter. The 
ordinary day’s journey of a flying coach was about fifty miles in 
the summer; but in winter, when the ways were bad and the 
nights long, iittle more than thirty. The Chester coach, the York 
coach and the Exeter coach generally reached London in four 
days during the fine season, but at Christmas not till the sixth 
day. ‘I'he passengers, six in number, were all seated in the car- 
riage, for accidents were so frequent that it would have been most 
pow to mount the roof. The ordinary fare was about twopence 
fpenny a mile in summer, and somewhat more in winter. This 
e of travelling, which, by Englishmen of the present day, 
would be regarded as insuiferably slow, seemed to our ancestors 
wonderfully and indeed alarmingly rapid. In a work published 
afew months before the death of Charles the Second, the flying 


iN 


i 


coaches are extolled as far su 


perior to any similar vehicles ever 
known in the world. Their velocity is the subject of special 
commendation, and is triumphantly contrasted with the sluggish 
pace of the continental posts. But with boasts like these was 
mingled the sound of complaint and invective. The interests of 
large classes had been unfavorably affected by the establishment 
of the new diligences; and, as usual, many persons were, from 
stupidity and obstinacy, disposed to clamor against the innova- 
tion, simply use it was an innovation. It was vehemently 
argued that this mode of conveyance would be fatal to the breed 
of horses and the noble art horsemanship ; that the Thames, 
which had long been an important nursery of seamen, would 
cease to be the chief thoroughfare from London up to Windsor 
and down to Gravesend ; that saddlers and spurriers would be 
ruined by hundreds ; that numerous inns, at which mounted trav- 
ellers had been in the habit of stopping, would be deserted, and 
would no longer pay any rent; that the new carriages were too 
hot in summer and too cold in winter; that the passengers were 
grievously annoyed by invalids and crying children; that the 
coach sometimes reached the inn so late that it was impossible to 
get supper, and sometimes started so early that it was impossible 
to get breakfast. On these grounds it was gravely recommended 
that no public carriage should be permitted to have more than 
four horses, to start oftener than once a week, or to go more than 
thirty miles a day. It was hoped that if this regulation were 


adopted, all ex the sick and lame would 
of travelling. Petitions 


the modern railway train knows no such ami- 
able weakness. It is inexorable as fate. The 
cars, like tide and time, wait for no man, wo- 
man or child. The “all aboard!” of the con- 
ductor is as imperative as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and when the bell rings 
off goes the train with the of a rocket 
and the noise of thunder. third 
ing illustrates the opening of the 
Railroad, June, 1834. At that time, the road 
to Dedham being finished, the public were in- 
vited to test it, and a train of six cars well 
filled made the excursion to Dedham and 
back in good time. Doubtless many of the 
adventurers in that untried mode of locomo- 
tion, made their wills and settled all their 
worldly affairs before embarking for the trip. 
The sad experience of later years has shown 
that such preparation is not always unneces- 
sary. To say nothing of what they have add- 
ed to the wealth of community, railroads 
have completely revolusionized the social life 
of New England. They have introduced into 
its most remote portions the refinement, ele- 

neies and solid advantages of the city. 
a these iron conductors, literature, art and 
music have sped with the speed of lightning 
The dweller of the Green Mountains and the resident of Tremont 
Street have become neighbors. The settler on the Aroostook no 
longer need be a stranger to the Berkshire mountaineer. and, 
while to the rural citizen this new mode of intercourse has tend- 
ed to brighten his existence, to link him in closer bonds of kind- 
liness and interest to his fellows, expanding his mind, and filling 
it with cosmopolitan ideas, it has poured many a ray of sunshine 
into the dark places of the city. It has enabled families, confined 
before to murky and unhealthy haunts, to make familiar acquain- 
tance with that nature which they had only known in books. 
Hundreds of families have availed themselves of this cheap and 
rapid mode of transportation to remove to the suburbs, where 
they now enjoy pure air and bright sunshine, and have little 

tcehes of flowers and vines clustering round their own little 

mes. It has invited forth the opulent, who have crowned the 
adjacent hills with princely villas and liberal cuiture. It has re- 
deemed from idleness and desolation thousands and thousands of 
acres of waste wilderness, causing it to blossom like the rose. 
Say not that railroads are unpoetical, or, if unpoetical themselves, 
acknowledge that they vive birth to poetry and beaury. If the 
scream of the whistle and the thunder of the train invade some 
spot hitherto sacred to elegant retirement, we must remember that 
for every individual annoyed by its invasion, the locomotive un- 
seals the eyes of thousands to the holy and bappy influence of 
nature in her ever-varying yet ever-glorious phases. 


king in council from several companies of Lon- 
don, from several provincial towns; and from 
the justices of counties. We smilé at these * 
aa things. Our descendants, when they read of : 
the opposition offered by cupidity and prejua- 
dice to the of the 19th century, 
may smile im their turn.” Onur fourth engrav- 
ing shows a scene im the Boston and Woreces- 
esqueness about those old days of stage-coach ter railroad at the starting of a steam- 
travelling present mode of pro- ——— boat train for New York. A number of passen- 
ion. new regimé are very SSS ak egeers that hundred horses could hardly draw, 
illustrated in the engravings accom- and who, a few years ago, would have had to 
panying our text, to which we are indebted to SS SS and day for half a week to accom- 
the graphic pencil and pleasant fancy ot young _ plish the journey, are to be carried from one 
Champney, the artist, who caught the true = city to the other in eight hoars. What a con- : 
the depicted a train is an exciting one, and bewildering by : 
bustling scene, “ changing horses,” which was ee ee ERE the number of persons involved in its vortex. ; 
A RAILROAD TRAIN. : 
| | 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
OUR EARLY FRIENDS, 


BY AGLAUS FORRESTER. 


Our early friends to us express 
The happiness they feel, 
And only hide the bitterncas 
They tremble to reveal ;— 
A holy sympsthy they wove, 
Our anxious thoughts employ ;— 
rather weep with thore I love, 
Than share a stranger's joy. 
Tlow blest to have our early friends 
Still loving. fond and true; 
‘Tis better to hold one faithful friend, 
Than find a dozen new! 
Our early frien¢s, though few and far, 
Can biess our hearts much more, 
If they remain as they now are, 
Till life's career is o'er. 


[Prepared expressly for Ballou's Pictorial.] 
SKETCHES OF THE OLD MASTERS. 


Let us enter an Italian studio of the 15th century. It isa 
darkened room, in which the unaccustomed eye finds it difficult 
at first to distinguish the objects by which it is filled; but by de- 
grees pieces of old armor, helmets, panoplics of arms, banner- 
staves, fragments of antique statues, cumbrous articles of furni- 
ture, panels covered with unfinished drawings, become visible. 
On an easel in the centre of the room upon which the rays from 
the sky-light descend nearly vertically, is a lange picture repre- 
senting the baptism of our Saviour by Saint John. An old man, 
pallette and pencil in hand, wearing a dark purple velvet robe 
with a cap of the same material shading his gray locks, stands 
gazing on the picture. But his attention is not riveted by the 
central group. He gazes with admiration mingled with astonish- 
ment on the shining figure of an angel holding up a mass of dra- 
pery to permit the spectator to behold ths scene of the baptism. 
_A supernatural glory seems to shed a halo round the glorious 


figure. 


“prime 

In manhood where youth ended.” 
‘Color, light, shade, expression, relief, nothing is wanting to the 
illusive effect of the painting. Long and silently the old painter 
Varrochio gazed upon the work, and then his lips moved, and he 
called a name. 

“Tam here, Master Andrea,” said a boy, emerging from the 
shadow of some curtains which had partially concealed him. The 
slender but graceful figure of the boy gave promise of a coming 
beauty radiant as that of the angel in the picture. 

Pointing to the latter with a tremulous finger, he asked : 

“Did you paint that angel t” 

“] did, Master Andrea,” replied the boy, blushing. 

“ And who assisted you ?” 

“No one, dear master. Do you think it ill done ?’’ he added, 
anxiously. 

“Til done! It is a master-piece. My own work isa poor daub 
beside it. The child has vanquished the veteran at his own art. 
Henceforth Andrea Varocchio will never touch pencil more.” 

And the old man kept his word. But he—the boy-artist—was 
this figure one of those premature blossoms of promise which bear 
no fruit! No, it was the first of a series of triumphs, rising in 
greatness till “The Last Supper,” still the admiration of the 
Christian and artistic world, crowned the fame of Lzonarpo pa 
Vuxci—the universal genius, painter, poct, sculptor, architect, 
musician, mechanician, chemist, mathematician, astronomer, the 
idol and ornament of courts, the companion of sages, 2 man as 
beautiful in mind as in person, and with a heart as pure and noble 
as his intellect. 


Circumstances may prevent the manifestation of talent, but no 
circumstances can prevent the resistless development of genius. 
The sclfteught astronomer, Ferguson, measured the stars with a 
knotted string, and mapped the shining heavens while watching his 
flocks by night in the highlands of Scotland. More than six hun- 
dred years ago, another shepherd boy, in the environs of Florence, 
with no better materials than broad flat stones, sand or earth for 
canvass and paper, sharp sticks or hard flints for pencils, busied 
himself day after day in delineating the animals and the scencry 
around him. While he was one day finishing a sheep that he had 
painfully etched upon a flat stone, a cavalier, who had ridden up 
unheard upon the tufted grass, bent over the boy artist and ex- 
amined his work. The shadow of his plume upon the boy’s hand 
was the first token of his presence. The child looked up in alarm. 

“ Whose son are yout” asked the horseman. 

“J am the son of Bondone the laborcr—I am his little Giotto, 
excellency.” 

“ Giotto mio,” said the stranger. “How should you like to go 
away with me and learn to draw and paint, not only sheep, but 
men, horses, warriors, castles, cities t” 

“J will go with you to the end of the earth,” replied the boy. 
“ But not without my father’s lcave.” 

‘The stranger accompanied him to his father’s house, and ob- 
tained his permission to make a painter of the boy, his opinion of 
the lad’s talent having its duc weight from the fact that he him- 
self was the celebrated painter Cimabue. That boy's progress 
verified the judgment of the benevolent artist, and repaid the pains 

whieh he bestowed on him. ‘he shepherd boy became in time 
the most renowned painter in Italy, honored by princes, cardinals 
and popes, and yet more higily honored ly the friendship of 
Dante, Boccacao and Pewarch. 


Micnast Buoxanortt, sculptor, painter and poet 
(born 1474, died 1563), is one of Staly’s greatest names. Guided by 
lofty principles of art and life, storning every littleness in paint- 
ing, and every meanness in action, never bowing his lofty head 
before the great, and never despising the lowly, his is the leading 
figure of the age in which he lived, The gardens of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, which were filled with sculpture, were his first acade- 
my. Ilere, when a boy, he modelled a mask of a laughing fawn 
from a fragment of antiquity, which lay, much mutilated in the 
garden. In his copy he supplied the ravages of time and added 
some improvements of his own. Lorenzo saw it, and was aston- 
ished at the workmanship. “But,” he suggested, “I must find 
fault, or I should forfvit my reputation as a critic. ‘This mask 
represents an old man’s head, and you have restored all the teeth.” 
When Lorenzo had departed, the boy broke off one of the teeth, 
and made a cavity in the gum to show that it had fallen out in the 
course of nature. This deference to his hint, and the ready inge- 
nuity of the boy, at once secured the favor of the greatest of tho 
Medici, who provided for the boy’s education, and indeed adopted 
him as his son. 

When in his old age the painter saw a bas relicf in bronze rep- 
resenting the Battle of the Centaurs, which he had executed for 
Lorenzo at the age of fourteen, he was heard to say that he re- 
gretted that he had not devoted himself entirely to sculpture. His 
statue of a “ Sleeping Cupid,” which he stained and buried where 
it was dug up and mistaken for an antique, confounded those who 
asserted that the moderns were incapable of rivalling the ancients 
in sculpture. The frescocs of the Sistine Chapel are among his 
greatest achievements. ‘Their subject is the progress of religion 
from the creation to the last judgment. The pope wished that 
ornament had been bestowed on the raiment of the apostles. The 
artist’s reply was characteristic of his fearless nature. “I have 
painted men who were poor, nor wished for riches—holy men, to 
whom gold was an object of contempt. I willadd nothing.” St. 
Peter’s, the grandest temple in Christendom, was his design. 
Once, some of the cardinals, who had endeavored to displace him, 
complained that a portion of the church was insufficiently lighted. 

“Three more windows will be placed there,” replied Michael 
Angelo. ° 4 

“ You never told us of that before,” replied a cardinal. 

“ Nor will account to you what I do or what I design to do,” 
thundered forth the painter. “Itis your part to provide money 
and keep off thieves—mine to build St. Peter's!” He would 
never marry—saying that his works were his children. To a car- 
dinal who expressed his surprise at finding him in his o!d age 
meditating among the ruins of the Colosseum, he said modestly, 
“T yet go to school that I may continue to learn.” The head of 
Angelo was as noble as any that he himself portrayed. 


Titrayn Vece 11, the most marvellous colorist that ever adorned 
the annals of art, was born in the castle of Cadove, in Friuli, in 
1479 or 1480, and displayed a talent for painting at a very early 
age. His early pictures were very hard and dry, differing very 
much in style from that which he afterwards adopted. Some- 
where about 1512 he was invited to Ferrara by the Duke Alfonso, 
and painted for him a Bacchus and Ariadne, now in the British 
National Gallery. In 1530, however, when all Italy rang with his 
fame, he was steeped to the lips in poverty. From this he was 
rescucd by the liberal patronage of the Emperor Charles V., who 
invited him to Madrid, and treated him almost as an equal. He 
silenced the murmurs of his auditors at his placing Vecelli at his 
right hand when riding, by the well-known remark, “ I have many 
nobles, but only one Titian.” So when the painter, on one occa- 
sion, dropped his pencil while Charles was visiting him, the mon- 
arch stooped, picked it up, and restored it to him, saying, “ It be- 
comes Cesar to serve Titian.” Titian Vecelli lived to nearly a 
hundred, painting to the last, and then died, not of old age, but 


of the plague. 


Sarvator Rosa was the son of an architect, of Revella, near 
Naples, and was born about 1615. He was designed for the 
church, but he could not or would not master the elements of 
theology. He persisted in running about the country, making 
sketches of landscapes ; and when confined to his room as a pun- 
ishment, he would cover the walls with drawings, executed with 
the burnt end of a stick. At Naples, whither he was sent to pur- 
sue his religious studies, he neglected the doctors of divinity for 
the poets, composed and wrote songs, and learned to play on the 
guitar. At eighteen he abandoned his cowled instructors and his 
parents, and set forth into the world to seek his fortune as a 
painter. While sketching in the Abruzzi, he was captured by a 
troop of bandits, among whom he lived some time, making studies 
of their faces and costumes, and the wild scenery in which lay 
their haunts. He was living in Naples on the precarious profits 
of drawings he made on scraps of paper, when Lanfranco, the 
artist, chanced to see one of his paintings, and gave him employ- 
ment, But he quarrelled with him, and then painted with Fal- 
cone, and afterwards Spagnoletco. But he did not possess ap- 
plication, and suffered the consequences, At Rome, however, 
he finally made a hit, and there his fame and fortune were estab- 
lished ; his society was courted, and he became the observed of all 
observers, When the Neapolitans revolted under Massaniello, 
Salvator left Rome, and joined the revolutionists, but returned 
afver the failure of the insurgents. He was again compelled to 
leave it in consequence of satires and caricatures published against 
members of the papal government. His place of refuge was Flor- 
ence, but he returned to Rome, where he died at the age of 58, 
Unsivalled as a painter of wild scenery and savage men in 
private life, he was singularly romantic and adventurous, but he 
was braye, frank, and honest, and very much beloved. 


[Translated from the French for Ballow's Pictorial.) 


SVEABORGS 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Orrosite Helsingfors stands the powerful fortress of Sveaborg, 
which, with its seven islands garnished with bastions, crosses tho 
guif like a barrier of iron, defends the coast and the city, and 
opens a broad bay for ships of war. Count Elirensward, Field- 
Marshal of Sweden, constructed this fortress, and requested that 
his tomb should be placed there. No Egyptian king ever had a 
finer s pu'chre, and I know not a fancral inscription more impos- 
ing than this: “In this spot reposes Count Augustus Ehrensburg, 
surrounded by his work, the ramparts of Sveaborg, and the mili- 
tary fleet.” The first stone of the citadel was laid in 1749, by 
King Frederic, the last stone in 1758, by Gustavas III. Their 
two dates are engraven on the stone. Another inscription thus 
signalizes the situation of the fortress: “ Sveaborg, which on ono 
side touches the sca and on the other the shore, gives to its wiso 
sovercigns the dominion of the land and of the sea.” 

After the conquest of Viborg and of Ingermania, by Peter tho 
Great, this fortress was the last rampart of Sweden against Russia, 
the defender of the Finnish provinces, the rallying point of its 
troops and vessels of war. In the month of March, 1808, it was 
besieged by the Russians, and, two months afterwards, Admiral 
Cronstadt, who defended it, capitulated with a garrison of seven 
thousand five hundred men, two frigates, three thousand barrels of 
powder, two thousand balls, and a prodigious quantity of other 
munitions of war and provisions of every kind. The Russians had 
scarcely troops enough left to replace on the bastions and in tho 
barracks, the thousands of men who defiled before them. Tho 
secret of this capitulation, unexampled in modern history, has 
never been known. Admiral Cronstadt had been frequently tried, 
and every one regarded him as a man of courage and an experi- 
enced officer; nothing had proved him to be capable of betraying 
his country and selling his honor for money. Neither can it be 
believed that, sustairicd as he was by a numerous corps, master of 
a citadel, abundantly provided with everything necessary for its 
defence, he could have allowed himself to be terrified at the sight 
of an army encamped on the coast, and weaker than his own, 
The event which decided the entire rendition of Finland to Russia, 
is a problem of which no onc has yet been able to give a solution. 
On leaving the fortress, the admiral, who had at first manifested a 
desire to repair to Sweden in order to explain to the king the 
motives of his conduct, renounced this project, which, to tell tho 
truth, was not without danger to him, and returned to Helsingfors. 
There, he laid aside every office, dissolved his former relations, 
isolated himself completely from the world, and died a few years 
after. A Finnish officer, who had known him intimately, assured 
me that he dicd of chagrin. 

A steamboat plies several times a day between Helsingfors and 
Sveaborg, and conveys passengers to the foot of the fortress. If 
you penetrate the enclosure, you find only convicts dragging their 
chains, and soldiers. If you attempt to pause before an inscrip- 
tion, or to cross the threshhold of a gate, a sentry, with sabre at 
his side and gun on his shoulder, addresses to you immediately an 
energetic command which cuts short conversation and exploration. 

When I arrived at Helsingfors, the whole city was in motion ; 
they were awaiting the hereditary prince, and preparing for him a 
pompous reception. At last salvos of artillery resounded on the 
ramparts of Sveaborg. The Grand Duke arrived in a magnifi- 
cent steamboat. He went at first to the church, according to the 
custom of Russian sovereigns; he is a tall and handsome young 
man, of a mild and interesting countenance. In the hasty conver- 
sation which he did me the honor to grant me, he spoke with great 
justice of several foreign countries, with a lively sympathy of 
this beautiful country of Finland, which he now saw for the first 
time, and whose aspect enchanted him. He was accompanied by 
Prince Menschikoff, governor-general of the province, admiral of 
the empire, and one of the most intelligent and well-informed 
men among the high Russian officers. Tho Grand Duke turned 
towards him at every instant, and seemed to consult him with the 
deference of a modest pupil who is interrogating his master. If 
the atmosphere of the court, and the exercise of power, do not 
affect his natural endowments, the Grand Duke promises to Russia 
a sovereign of noble character and rare amiability. 


* This account, as our readers will perceive, was written prior to the pres- 
ent war. Though considerable damage was done by the bombardment, the 
place is far from being ruined. 


UNNOTICED AND UNHONORED HEROES. 
When I see a man holding faster his uprightness in proportion 
as it is assailed; fortifying his religious trust in proportion as 
Providence is obscure ; hoping in the ultimate triumph of virtue 
more surely in proportion to its present afflictions ; cherishing phi- 
lanthropy amidst the discouraging experience of men’s unkind- 
ness and unthankfulness ; extending to others a sympathy which 
his own sufferings need, but cannot obtain; growing milder and 
gentler amidst what tends to exasporate and harden ; and, Sagat 
inward principle, converting the very incitements to evil into the 
occasions of a victorious virtue; I see an explanation, and a noble 
explanation, of the present state, I see a good produced, so tran- 
scendent in its nature as to igeey all the evil and suffering under 
which it grows up. I should think the formation of a few su 
minds worth all the apparatus of the present world, I should say 
that this earth, with its continents and oceans, its seasons and har- 
vests, and its successive generations, was a work worthy of God, 
even were itto accomplish no other end than the training and 
manifestation of the illustrious characters which are scattered 
through history, And when I consider how small a portion of 
human virtue is recorded by history, how superior in ty, a8 
well as in number, are the unnoticed and unhonored saints and 


heroes of domestic and humble life, I see a light thrown over the 
present state which more than reconciles me to all its evils— 
nning. 
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[Written for Bailou’s Pictorial. } 


THE COURSE OF THE STREAM. 


BY CHARLES G. CHAMPNHEY. 


Through the green and runny meadow, 
Deep beneath the waving shadow 
Of the silent grove, 
There flows « pleasant little stream, 
Oft sparkling in the bright sunbeam, 
Whispering gentle love, 


Here and there it rashes madly, 

Now and then it murmars sadly, 
Here again is still ; 

In its journey ne'er delaying, 

O’er the polished pebbles playing, 
Ever moves the rill. 


In its cool and dark recesses, 

O'er which hang gay leafy tresses 
Waving all about. 

Or beneath the sunlight basking, 

Kisses from the waters asking, 
Dwell the speckled trout. 


From its birthplace on the mountain, 

From the tparkling, dropping fountain 
Moves it in its course 

To its grave, the mighty river 

Flowing headlong, flowing ever, 
Sounding deeply hoarse. 


Like a stream all nature's moving, 
Unto mortal hearts still proving, 
We must ever on. 
As the stream returning never, 
We through life must journey ever, 
Till our task is done. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MR. LISCOM’S PREJUDICE. 


~~ 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


“You will have neighbors at No. 20, next week, Liscom, and 


very pleasant ones, too, as far as I can judge,” remarked one gen- | 
Mrs. Liscom an intimation of her perilous situation. 


tleman to another. 

“ Ah, indeed,” was returned, in a tone of pleased interest. 

“Yes, Ihave rented the house to a gentleman with whom I 
have been acquainted several ycars ; his name is Goodwin. He is 
about removing from Boston, his native place, to our city.” 

“ Boston !” repeated Mr. Liscom, his tone and manner changing 
instantly. “That word put an end to the pleasurable anticipa- 
tions you were leading me toindulge. I detest Yankees, and can- 
not endure the thought of having them for near neighbors.” 


| could suggest. 


was annoyed by the advent of new neighbors, with whom he was | 
predetermined to hold no intercourse. He repeated to his wile | 
the conversation he had had with Mr. Ellis. She knew too well | 
the strength of his unjust prejudice to attempt by argument or 
persuasion to turn him from his purpose; though frequently, as 
she saw Mrs. Goodwin at the door or window, she wished it were 
possible, without seriously displeasing her husband, to form an 
acquaintance with one whose appearance particularly attracted her. 
As the winter passed on she saw Mrs. Goodwin less frequently ; | 
but she heard from some of her friends such lavish praises of Mrs. | 
Goodwin’s little tea-parties, that she very mach regretted her | 
absence from the social gatherings—and felt both mortification | 
and regret when the time for her own large party came, and invi- | 
tations were sent to every family in the neighborhood save the | 
Goodwins. But Mr. Liseom wavered not ia his original determi- | 
nation; when passing through the street, he kept his eyes always 
carefally averted from No. 20, and rejoiced that he had thus far | 
been able to avoid an introduction to its master. 

Toward the close of winter, Mr. Liseom was obliged to leave 
the city on pressing business. His absence would be only for a 
few days; but at this time he was especially averse to leaving 
home, as his youngest child, a smart little girl of four summers, 
had been dangerously ill with the scarlet fever, from which she 
was but slowly recovering. A devoted husband and father, his — 
solicitude for the little invalid as well as for his wife, who was 
worn out by watching and anxiety, made him determine to defer 
going; but a message by telegraph warned him of the dangers 


attending this delay, and constrained him to take a hurried de- | 


parture. 

Afier he had gone, his wife felt unusually depressed in spirits, 
and was haunted by a presentimeat of coming evil, which she 
could not banish from her mind. Naturally timid and nervous, 
circumstances had not hitherto required her to think and act for 
hereelf in any emergency; and enfeebled as she now was by ma- 
ternal solicitude, no wonder her nervous fears were painfully 
excited. Danger was indeed as near at hand as her wildest fears 
On the second night after her husband’s depar- 


| ture, a domestic having occasion to carry a light into a large linen 


| crib, and enveloping it in a blanket, rush to the stairway. 


“When you become acquainted with the Goodwins, I have not | 
the least doubt that you will consider them an acquisition to the | 


neighborhood. Their house has been my home during my fre- 
quent visits to Boston of late years, and I have scldom seen alto- 
gether a more charming household. If you do not, on your very 
first interview, concur in my favorable opinion, your lady at least 
will ; for, from what I know of Mrs. Goodwin and Mrs. Liscom, I 
am persuaded they will very soon become warm friends.” 

“That they never will,” replied Mr. Liscom, decidedly. “My 
wife is well aware of ny unconquerable aversion to Yankees ; and 
I assure you once for all, that we shall hold no intercourse with 
this charming Boston family.” 

“ But, Liscom, why this unconquerable antipathy? What cause 
of offence can the people of New England ever have given you?” 
asked Mr. Ellis, seriously. 

“T never saw one of them who was not cold, grasping and cal- 
culating in disposition, incapable of taking an interest in anything 
that did not promise to turn to his own advantage. With such 
people I have no feeling in common.” 

“Neither has my friend Goodwin. But are not such people as 
you very naturally condemn to be found in every part of the 
world ?—and why speak af them as peculiar to one section of the 
Union.” 

“ Because from ‘ other parts of the world’ I have met generous, 
high-souled persons, as well as those who were sordid and mean ; 
from New England I have seen only those of the latter class.” 

“ Your acquaintance with New Englanders must be very limited.” 

“ More extensive than I desire. I could wish never to come in 
contact with one. In fact, this repugnance is instinctive. I have 
never yct had dealings with a Yankce without experiencing it.” 

“Then you would never imagine your new neighbor to be one. 
For, unless prejudiced against him, you would like him at first 
sight—you could not help it; and I regret that I was so quick in 
informing you of his birthplace.” 

“ And I thank you sincerely for your unconsciously given warn- 
ing. I can now sedulously avoid an introduction to the new com- 
ers, whereas I should probably have called in there with my wife ; 
and these Yankees are intolerable bores, if you once give them a 
pretext for intruding on you.” 

“0, Liscom, you are too bad!” laughingly exclaimed Mr. Ellis, 
as the two parted, 

As Mr. Liscom returned to his elegant dwelling, he glanced 
across the street to No. 20 with feelings of peculiar dissatisfaction. 
It had been yacant for some wecks, and as the late tenant had not 
been in.all respects such as he desired, he had rejoiced when they 
moved away, hoping that their successors would prove more con- 
genial tohis taste. The next house, which stood directly opposite 
his own, was inhabited by the Blakes, old and highly esteemed 
friends, and he was on terms of friendship or civility with nearly 
everybody in the square, This, as he was of a social disposition, 
Was often a subject of self-gratulation; no wonder, then, that he 


closet, a spark accidentally falling among the contents soon 
ignited, and the loud tamult in front of her residence first gave 
Almost 
frantic with terror, she could only snatch the sick infant from the 
But 
one of the girls who had remained to keep watch with the mother 
through the night, gave the alarm to the two other servants, and 


rousing the children from their slumbers, all were soon safely out | 


of the house, the flames not having yet reached the stairs. 

Poor Mrs. Liscom !—what with the rushing of the engines and 
the deafening tumult on every side, her weak nerves were com- 
pletely unstrung. Pressing the little invalid tightly to her bosom, 
she called aloud in terror the names of her three other little ones, 


unable to realize that they were standing safely beside her; for | 
' not be censured for exercising that night. 


every time she turned a wild glance to the burning building, she 
fancied that some one of them was perishing in the fierce flames. 
Thus they had stood for a few moments, her children crying and 
clinging to their mother, the servants wringing their hands in 
grief and dismay ; nor had the terrified woman thought of seeking 
shelter from the chill wintry wind, when Mr. and Mrs. Blake 
came to her aid. “Come over to our house, the flames will not 
cross the street,” said the former. But Mrs. Liscom scarcely 
understood the words, and ere they could be repeated, another 
neighbor stepped forward : 

“For heaven’s sake, Blake, think of your children! 
you take a violent case of fever into your midst?” 

“O,” said Mrs. Blake, in alarm, “we never thought of that! 


Would 


“No, sir,” replied one of the girls. 

“Then, my dear madam, compose yourself, and remember you 
are perfectly safe now,” said he, addressing his pale and exhausted 
guest. “Is there anything you wish particularly saved from the 
flames—ary papers or family relics ”’ 

His gentle and quiet tone and manner acted like a charm on the 
excited nerves of Mrs. Liscom, and she replied that there were 
some papers of great value and various articles she would like 
saved in a small secretary that stood between the windows of the 
front chamber. 

“ Which floor ”’ asked Mr. Goodwin. 

“ The second.” 

“ Then they can probably he got out,” he replied, and hastened 
once more to the burning building. 

Calling for a ladder to be placed against the wall, he carefully 
wrapped his comforter about his face so as to exc!ude the heat 
and smoke from his lungs, then sprang up the ladder followed 
closely by one of the firemen. The latter was obliged to retrace 
his steps instantly, the room being filled with smoke; but Mr. 
Goodwin succeeded in tying a rope around the secretary, then, 
with the aid of those below, lowering it to the street. He sprang 
out on the ladder but just in time, for he had searcely reached the 
street ere flames were issuing from the room he had left. Finding 
that nothing else could be saved from the devouring element, he 
had the secretary carried to his house, and in a short time pro- 
ceeded thither. 

He found that his thoughtful wife had sent for the physician of 
the Liscoms, as she deemed his attendance necessary for the sick 


| child after its sudden exposure to the cold, and cqually as for the 


mother, whose feeble system seemed completely prostrated. The 
doctor soon arrived, prescribed the usual sedatives for Mrs. Lis- 
com, advised warm baths for the children ere they were placed 
comfortably in bed, and assured the friendly hostess that there 
were no evil consequences to be apprehended. The next day 
verified his prediction; Mrs. Liscom was almost as well as ever, 
and little Addie’s recovery was so rapid that no fears on her ac- 
count disturbed the serenity of either family. 

The little Goodwins (who miraculously, as some thought, es- 
eaped the sickness to which the quixotism of their parents exposed 
them) were delighted with their new associates; and Mr. Liscom, 
on his return, found the family domiciled with the despised Yan- 
kee neighbors, and evidently feeling very mach at home. His 
emotions on learning from his wife the circumstances which ren- 
dered them guests of that house, rather than of any in which they 
might naturally claim refuge, may be casily imagined. He has- 
tened to offer his warmest acknowledgments to the amiable couple, 
as well as very sincere apologies for the churlish reserve he had 
hitherto maintained towards them, but he was pleasantly assured 
As for thanks, 
none surely were due for a trifing service which neighbors should 
always be ready to render im time of calamity; and for apologies, 
why, every one had a right to choose his own associates, and should 


that neither the one nor the other were needed. 


When Mr. Liscom heard from some of the spectators of the 
scene the risk that his generous neighber had run in saving the 
secretary, his admiration and gratitude were increased. It was, 
indeed, of vital importance to him to have some of the papers it 
Hence he placed them where 
but his wife’s 


contained safe in his possession. 
they could be instantly reached in ¢ 
total want of self-possession would hare rendered the precaution 
unavailing, had it not been for Mr. Goodwin's thoughtfulness and 


ase of danger; 


courage. Scarcely less valuable in Mrs. Liscum’s estimation were 
the little family relics, mementoes ef her deceased kindred and 


friends, which she had always kept for secuiity in the secretary— 


| itself a treasured memento of her father; and she never could look 


Dear little Addie has the scarlet fever, and if one of the children 


should take it—come, let us go quickly!” And taking her hus- 
band’s arm, the friend hurried back to her house, locking the door | 
hastily, as if effectually to keep out the danger of contagion. 

Her darling’s name, uttered in the shrill whisper of alarm, 
aroused Mrs. Liscom’s attention. Sho turned and saw the two 
who had for years been ranked among their best friends, tlying | 
from her; she heard another acquaintance say to an officious 
neighbor, “ You were right in warning the Blakes. I was myself | 
about to invite the family to our house, when my wife fortunately 
reminded me of the risk.” 

“J cannot think where they will go,” said Mr. Hill. “If it 
were not for the sick child, they would be welcome in any house 
in the street.” 

Mrs, Liscom heard no more, for that instant a hand was laid 
with gentle force on her shoulder, and turning, she beheld Mr. 
Goodwin, who was well known to her by sight. Returning with 
his wife from a concert, he had only waited to see her safe in her 
house ere he hastened to the scene of destruction. 

“ Allow me to conduct your family to my house,” he said, in a 
friendly tone, at the same time taking the child from her feeble 
clasp. Kind-hearted Mr. Hill thought proper to whisper a word 
of caution, as ‘the child had the scarlet fever.’” 

“The more reason that it should be sheltered from the night 
air,” was tho stern reply ; and Mr. Goodwin, giving his arm to the 
trembling woman, and bidding tho servants follow closely with 
the three children, led the way to his house. 

Mrs. Goodwin having heard of the child's illness, took it care- 
fully from her husband and placed it on a couch in the nursery; 
and while the half-frozen children and servants gathered around 
the genial firo, she placed the weak, spiritiess mother in a luxwi- 
ous arm-chair, and brought her a composing draught, of which 
sho was in great need, 

* All are safo now, I believe,” said Mr. Goodwin, glancing his 


| Opportunity of expressing the obligation he was under. 


eye over the group. “No one of the family is missing.” 


upon it without tears of grat ful emotion. 
The delicate consideration evidenced in every act and word of 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin increased Mr. Liscom's appreciation of 


| their disinterested kindness; and with noble pride he took every 


Liis very. 
particular friends carried off their embarrassment as well as pos- 
sible on their first meeting with him, regretting that they had been 
prevented by natural solicitation for their own families from offer- 
ing the hospitality which otherwise they would have delighted to 
bestow. 

“JT do not blame any one for the precaution,’ Mr. Liscom was 
wont to reply. “I have no doubt that iu similar circumstances, [ 
should be equally careful of my own ; but that docs not lessen my 
admiration for the generosity evidenced by Mr. Goodwin in dis- 
carding all selfish considerations, when he saw the helplessness and 
desolation.of my wife and children.” 

The Goodwins would not hear of their guests leaving them 
until little Addie was perfectly recovered, lest a relapse should 
follow her second removal. They therefore remained another 
week at the hospitable mansion, at the end of which time they 
had the satisfaction of being able to move into the adjoining house 
—Mrs. Blake having prevailed on her husband, on account of the 
tire and its attending circumstances, which would render her inter- 
course with Mrs. Liscom less familiar than formerly, to remove 
into another dwelling which she had long coveted. 

Thus, to the delight of Mrs. Liscom and her amiable hostess, 
they became close ucighbors and fricnds in the truc meaning of 
the word. Mr. Liscom, never forgetting tho noble and generous 
conduct of Mr. Goodwin, for his sake learned to look with a less 
prejudiced eye on his section of the country; and during a happy 
and unchanging friendship of many years, the two gentlemen and 
their mutual friend, Ellis, enjoyed many a joke over Mr. Liscom’s 
“unconquerable antipathy to Yankees.” 


Thorough knowledge only enables a man to think more justly. 
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COL. ISAAC H. WRIGHT. 
ee ane accompanies this article is an ac- 
curate ess of « gentleman who has for many years 
occupied a prominent position before our fellow-citizens 
—Ool. Isaac H. Wright. He was born in Boston, in 
1814, a younger son of Winslow Wright, a well-known 
merchant of intelligence and probity, and is a direct de- 
scendant from the pilgrim stock of the old colony. He 
received his education in the public schools of Boston, 
attending the Latin school when that excellent institu- 
tion was in charge of Benjamin A. Gould, a ripe scholar 
and rigid disciplinarian. He afterwards graduated a 
medal scholar at the English High School, under the 
supervision of the much loved and honored Solomon P. 
Miles, now deceased. But though Col. Wright may be 
indebted to his early training for habits and methods of 
study, it is to his own exertions in after life that he owes 
that fund of information which has enabled him to win 
distinction in various lines of thought and action—as a 
journalist, a politician, a soldier and an orator. He en- 
tered into mercantile life at the age of sixteen ; and while 
strengthening and developing the body with manual toil, 
his mind received sound culture in the theory and prac- 
tice of mercantile business. His business experience 
and observation of financial matters led him to take an 
interest in politics at the time when the sub-treasury 
doctrines were the political theme of the day, and he 
soon devoted himself to the democratic party. This led 
to a dissolution of his mercantile connections After 
contributing largely to the party press, he became editor 
and proprietor of the Bay State Democrat, and in this 
— gave proof of distinguished ability as a writer. 
is tone was marked throughout by a boldness and fear- 
lessness in the cause he supported—his pen being like 
Fitz James’s weapon, “ sword and shield.” He neither 
asked nor gave quarter, but carried on the warfare in 
the most dashing and effective style. As a political 
speaker, he was even more effective than as a writer. 
sifted with a fine voice, bold, ready, fluent, he rose to a 
rapid popularity as an orator, doing whatever he under- 
took with his whole soul—and hard work has ever been 
the lot of democrats in Massachusetts. While conduct- 
ing a daily press, he served one term as a member of the 
State Senate, and although among the youngest at the 
board, he proved himself a powerful and influcntial de- 
bater, and made his mark. This was during the admin- 
istration of Marcus Morton. During the administration 
of Polk, he filled for a short time the office of navy agent 
of this port with universal acceptance. When the war 
with Mexico broke out, and a call was made on Massa- 
chusetts by the administration for a regiment of volan- 
teers, Col. Wright was among the very first to offer his services 
for the enrolment of volunteers, delivering public speeches vindi- 
eating the course of the government against the charges of a viru- 
lent opposition, and thus neutralizing the treasonable attempts 
that were made to prevent volunteers enlisting for the service. It 
was mainly owing to his individual services, that the roll of the 
Massachusetts regiment was filled. He left Boston as lieutenant 
colonel of this regiment, and returned as its colonel, after nearly 
two years of service in Mexico, during which time he marched 
with this body of men the entire length of General Taylor’s line, 
and afterwards the length of Scott’s, to the city of Mexico—at 
different times acting governor of Monterey, governor of Perote, 
etc. Devoted to his military dutics, he accomplished the tasks 
assigned him successfully, perfecting his command so thoroughly 
as to gain them high compliments, and even causing them to rival 
the infantry of the regular service. Gencrals Scott, Taylor and 
Worth commended the soldicrly appearance and fine discipline of 
this regiment in high 
terms; and had it 
been called into bat- 
tle, the stars and 
stripes would have 
found in their ranks 
as powerful and ready 
defenders as any that 
had won laurels on 
the fields of Mexico. 
Col. Wright’s speech- 
es upon national sub- 
jects, such as the ta- 
riff, the sub-treasury, 
the Texas question, 
were distinguished by 
force and directness ; 
eminently practical in 
their character, they 
addressed themselves 
powerfully to the con- 
victions of the people, 
and were productive 
of great results in the 
popular vote. His 
recent defence of the 
volunteer militia be- 
fore the legislative 
committee of this 
State was so thorough 
and effective, as to 
stay the hand of de- 
struction raised 
against it. For this 
service, he was com- 
plimented by the 
by a handsome set of 
silver plate. At the = 
t time, Col. 


COL. ISAAC H. WRIGHT. 


forcible in argument, and fertile in illustration. Though in the 
habit of discussing a subject at length, he is neither discursive nor 
tiresome, but fixes the attention of his audience from his first pe- 
riod to his last. On the occasion of his departure for Mexico, he 
received the honor of a public presentation of a splendid sword in 
Fancuil Hall. The “Old Cradle of Liberty’? was never more 
densely filled; for, even after it appeared crowded to its utmost 
capacity, a battalion of his regiment entered, and it was only by 
marching in solid column that they could obtain places. Colonel 
Wright, on this occasion, spoke for more than an hour, his voice 
reaching every part of the vast hall, and his eloquence provokin 
repeated bursts of applause—though the audience was a mixed 
one, and must have contained many opponents of the war in which 
he had enlisted. Yet he swept away all prejudices by the torrent 
of his eloquence, as he vindicated the course of his country, and 
appealed to those feelings of patriotism which are always kindled 
by the voice of a popular orator. 
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NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, BOSTON, 

The interest justly felt both here and elsewhere in the 
New Public Li of this city, has induced us to 
sent a front view of the building as it will appear 
completed. The drawing was made for us by Mr, 
Champney, from the designs of the architect, Mr. 

K. Kirby. The style selected is the Roman Italian, and 
the material will be brick, with freestone facing. It wilj 
have a front on Boylston Street of 82 feet, with ad 
of 128 feet; the first story will be 21 feet in height, and 
the second, 52 feet. The dimensions of the library room 
on the second floor will be 40 by 85 feet. The lower 
story will be devoted to reading and conversation rooms, 
the janitor’s apartments, etc. A separate reading room 
will be devoted to the accommodation of ladies. All 
the interior details of the plan are tasteful and a 
ate, and designed with ‘nee to the future as well as 
the present. It will be thoroughly heated and ventilated, 
and supplied with gas and water. No better location 
than that selected could have been obtained within the 
city; and the building when completed, will-reflect the 
highest credit on all the parties concerned in it. The 
ceremony of laying the corner stone was performed on 
the 17th of last month, in the presence of a large con. 
course of spectators. A procession was formed, consist. 
ing of the mayor, the city government, a deputation of 
the Grand Lodge of Masons, the building committee, 
with their president, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, and 
others interested, who took their places on the platform 
a for their reception. The services were — 
ya prayer from Rev. E. N. Kirk, after which a 
by the Hon. George Lunt was sung by a choir of 
young ladies, under the direction of L. H. Southard, and 
accompanied by one of Chickering’s grand pianos. Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, on presenting the trowel to the 
mayor of Boston, delivered an appropriate and truly elo- 
quent address, in which he descanted on the importance 
of the occasion, and the results to be anticipated from 
the inauguration of a free public library. He graceful! 
complimented the projectors and benefactors of t 
great enterprise—Bigelow, Bates, Everett, Lawrence and 
others. It will be remembered, Mr. Winthrop himself 
made the first donation of books. Hon. John P. Bige- 
low, in 1850, diverted to the use of the library a sum of 
money raised by his fellow citizens for the purchasing 
him a silver vase. In the same year, Hon. Waward Ev- 
erett made a presentation of valuable books, while Mr. 
Batcs’s munificent donation established the library on a 
sure basis. Hon. Abbott Lawrence and others liberally 
contributed to it, and it will doubtless be aided by dona- 
tions from our wealthy men as it advances inage. Ma 
Smith replied in a very appropriate speech, and then sroveeded to 
the honorable duty assigned him. he services closed with the 
singing of Old Hundred, and a benediction by Rev. Dr. Gannett. 
A box deposited under the corner-stone, contained the following 
articles :—1. A crystallotype likeness of the commissioners. 2. 
Crystallotypes of the trustees of the library, his honor the mayor, 
the chairman of the committee of arrangements, of the board of 
aldermen and common council. 3. Silver and copper coins ot 
1855. 4. Franklin and city medals. 5. Four medals of the Hu- 
mane Society of Massachusetts, presented by Hon. David Sears. 
6. City documents relating to the library, embracing its history 
from its first conception to the present time; municipal register; 
organization of the school committee; Boston directory; Cata- 
logue of the library. 7. Order of exercises, etc., connected with 
the laying of the stone ; manuscripts of the addresses of the mayor 
and President Winthrop. 8. A massive silver plate, bearing the 
following inscription, engraved by E. W. Bouve: “ The corner- 
stone of a building for 
the Public Library ot 


r the city of Boston, 


laid on the 17th day 
of September, A. D., 
1855, it being the 
225th anniversary of 
the day on which Tri- 
mountain was first 
called Boston, in pres- 
ence of the city coun- 
cil, at the request of 
the commissioners on 
the erection of the 
bui'ding, by his hon- 
or, Jerome V. C. 
Smith, mayor ; Com- 
missioners for the 
building—Robert C. 
Winthrop, president; 
Samucl G. Ward, 
George Ticknor, Na- 
thaniel B. Shurtleff, 
Charles Woodberry, 
Joseph A. Pond, Ea- 
ward F. Porter. Trus- 
tees of the library— 
Edward Everett, 
president ; Geo. Tick- 
nor, John P. Bigelow, 
Nathaniel B. Sburt- 
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BALIOU'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


THE CHEAPEST WHEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprron Prorairron. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Asswrant Evrron. 


THE DRAMA IN BUSTON. 

What would the old Puritan settlers of the Bay State say the 
jronfeatured founders of the Trimount city, who brought from 
Pngland with them a rooted hatred to stage plays and stage 
players (in which, by the way, they were justified, if they judged 
by the graceless plays and players of the Restoration), could they 
revisit New England’s capital, and behold its four dramatic tem- 
ples nightly crowded! Tho “Great and General Court” passed 
no laws against the drama till 1750 ; doubtless, because they never 
dreamed that any histrionic corps would have the audacity to 
thow their faces within the limits of the realm of grace. But in 
the year referred to, certain young gentlemen, the ringleaders 
being two Englishmen, performed Otway’s “Orphan” at the 
coffee-house in King Street, now State Strect ; and this drew from 
the legislature a stringent “ Act to prevent stage plays and other 
theatrical entertainments,” which remained in force for nearly 
half a century, and the repeal of which was procured with great 
difficulty. At the time of the repeal, two theatres were in exist- 
ence, and clandestine performances had frequently taken place, as 
every one hankers after forbidden fruit. 

Frexcn Exorisu.—On the occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit 
to Paris, many of the shop-keepers, who profess to speak English, 
undertook to show their pleasure, at seeing the queen, in her na- 
tive tongue. But the greeting was couched in the words “ Will- 
come,” “ Willicombe,” “ Velkome,” ete. Punch says it proved a 
difficult word for them to spell rightly, but they managed to do it 
with due significance in the bon accord they gave to Lord Mayor 
Moon ; for, over his hotel, blazed in oil lamps the Ictters “ Veai- 
come 1” 


+ > 


Scaxnper.—The Xenia (O.) Torehlight relates the sad story of 
& most respectable widow lady, the mother of an intcresting fami- 
ly, whose reputation was without a blemish, but who actually died 
of a nervous disorder produced by slanders uttered against herself 
and daughter. What punishment would be too severe for the 
authors of such a tragedy? A slanderer is usually a coward and 
stabs anonymously, and if a man, generally selects a helpless wo- 
man for his victim. . 

Extraorpinary.—The Duke of Wellington, while awaiting 
for the arrival of the Prussians at Waterloo, amused himself by 
making his staff solve conundrums. One of these was: What 
is the difference between a physician and a magician? Ans.— 
Because the physician is a cupper and the magician a sorcerer. 


Resigration.—Major Brinley, of that splendid corps, the In- 
dependent Cadets, has resigned the commission he held so worthi- 
ly and acceptably. 


» 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» Mr. Boker, author of “ Calaynos” and the “ Betrothed,” 
has written a tragedy called.“ Francesca di Rimini.” 

+++» Singleton Mercer, who shot Heberton on the Canada ferry 
boat, for dishonoring his family, died lately at Norfolk. 

«++» There is a talk of digging a railroad tunnel under the 
Falls of Niagara. A nice route for nervous people. 

-++» On the 10th of this month, Toronto became the seat of 
government for Canada. 

-».. A man in Orlando, Maine, is father of twenty-one children 
—quite a company of infantry. 

+++. The Ravel troupe, always and everywhere popular, have 
gone back to France with plenty of money, of course. 

-++» Rachel plays at the Howard, in this city, at two dollars a 
ticket—choice of seats at auction. 

«++» Gold has been found in Maine. At Sharon Bridge, a 
nugget worth $552 has actually been exhumed. 

.++. Charles"Ingersoll, killed on the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road, would have inherited $500,000 had he lived. 

+++. The anniversary of the declaration of the first French re- 
public was celebrated in New York. 

-++. Pickerel fishing at Fresh Pond has commenced. They 
are certainly not hard to take—if properly cooked. 

+++» Messrs. Ladd & Co., of this city, received a prize medal 
at the Paris exposition for one of their piano fortes. 

++» Commander Ingraham, who behaved so gallantly in the 
Kosta affair, has received a captain’s commission. 

++. W. B. Astor has given the Astor Library a lot of ground 
which will enlarge its accommodations. It is a gencrous donation. 

+++. Mr. Thoman, whilom of the Boston Museum, has opened 
the Union Theatre at San Francisco. Good luck to him. 

It is said that a number of Mormon ladies “ followed the 

drum,” when the United States troops left Utah. 

‘++++ America came out with honor at the Paris exhibition. 
Her cute inyentions carried the day. 

+++» The removal of the Seminoles to the west has been com- 
menced. Poor Indians! they must “ pash on, keep moving.” 

++». After playing in Boston and Philadelphia, Rachel goes to 
Havana to electrify the dons and senoritas. 

+++» Mr. Bates, of London, has recently announced to the 
mayor of Boston another donation of books to our City Library. 

+++. A young lady committed suicide, lately, because her lover 


THE SOUND DUES. 

In the “good old times” so much landed and regretted by 
ancient fogies (the days of heading and hanging, and drawing and 
quartering, and boiling in cauldrons of oil—the gentle amusements 
of gentle legislators), certain robber nobles established themselves 
on the banks of the Rhine, and levied black mail on all the pass- 
ing merchant barks, for the purpose of keeping up the state of 
their feudal castles. 


Carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And drank the red wine through helmets barred.” 

The system has passed away with much of the rubbish of the 
olden time ; the nests of these birds of prey are now only pictur- 
esque ruins, blending with the crags of Drachenfels and Stolzen- 
fels. . But there is one little nook of Europe, whose sovereign has 
inherited the business of the old Rhenish freebooters. The king 
of Denmark has, from the 13th century, established a toll-gate at 
Elsinore, at the gateway of the Baltic, where he collects a heavy 
fee, in the shape of sound duties, on every vessel that approaches 
his eyrie. Here, like a highwayman at a cross-road, he takes his 
position, and bids the mariner “stand and deliver.” We believe 
the fee demanded is one per cent. on the total value of a ship’s 
cargo. Every commercial nation has yielded to this extortion—a 
manifest infringement on the freedom of the seas. Even Great 
Britain, when she knocked the fleet of Denmark all to pieces, 


(a very rascally and unjustifiable piece of business, by the way), 
made no stipulation for the abolition of the sound duty. The 
United States, after thumping the Algerines for a similar preten- 
sion, acquiesced in a reduced toll conceded by Denmark, in a 
treaty about to expire. 

Uncle Samuel now finds that he has paid black mail long 
enough, and coolly informs his friend, the Dane, that he can’t 
submit to it any longer. Our revered uncle has no particular 
fancy for such a tax on navigation, and no particular reverence 
for toll-gatherers, whom Mr. Weller, senior, has described as per- 
sons, who, becoming disgusted with life, “shuts theirselves up in 
pikes, and rewenges themselves on mankind by takin’ toll of their 
fellow-bein’s.” Of course this attitude of Uncle Sam has caused 
great commotion in Denmark. For, if Uncle Sam wont pay, of 
course John Bull and Johnny Crapeau wont pay, unless their 
Danish friend makes it an object for them to assist him in resisting 
Uncle Sam, and forcing him to submit to a continuance of the tax. 

There is a prospect of rather exciting times growing out of this- 
affair. The first Yankee skipper who refuses to back his topsails 
and heave to out of respect for the batteries of Kronberg and the 
royal flag of Denmark, will bring matters to a crisis. If Den- 
mark is unsupported by her neighbors, of course she must yield 
with the best grace she can muster; but if she can manage to ob- 
tain the support of France and England, then we may look to see 
a renewal of those times, 


‘* When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown, 
And her snips along the deep proudly shone: 
At each gun a lighted brand 
In a bold, determined hand. 
And the prince of ail the land 
Led them on.” 


But that this speck of war may disappear from our horizon, leav- 


country and his kind. 
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Tus Everett House, New Yorx.—This splendid hotel is 
now in full operation. It is situated upon Union Square, and is 
one of those magnificent structures which add so much to the 
beauty of that city. The arrangement of the interior is such that 
very great conveniences are afforded for the accommodation of 
families. It contains two hundred apartments, all elegantly and 
some luxuriously furnished. One suite of these apartments is 
called the “‘ Everett Room,” and the walls and ceiling are deco- 
rated with the Everett arms, in compliment to the scholar and 
statesman of Massachusetts, after whom the house is named. At 
this hotel, one may live on the European or American plan; that 
is, at the table d’hote, or such dishes as are preferred may be order- 
ed and paid for separately. 


> 


New York Enicrant Runners.—In consequence of the new 
arrangements of the Commissioners of Emigration in New York 
city, the business of the emigrant runners, like Othello’s occupa- 
tion, is “gone.” They tried meetings, showed fight, but it would 
not do. They have now prudently turned their attention to ped- 
dling fruit and vegetables, driving hacks, etc., while some thirty 
of them emigrated to California in a solid chunk. 


-—----— 


Batiou’s MonvHLy.—We would recommend to our readers this re- 
markably cheap and popular magazine. Long editorial experience, a ready 
n, good taste, and ample means, all combine to enable Mr. Ballou to pro- 
uce a most admirable serial. ‘* How one hundred pages of reading matter,” 
says the Boston Transcript, ‘‘ can be furnished monthly through the year for 
one dollar, is to us an unsolved riddle.” But the fact is, Mr, Ballou’s exten- 
sive publishing house affords facilities which are probably unrivalled in the 
country, and certainly the great circulation and popularity which the ** Dollar 
Mon Magazine "’ has reaiized, are only in accordance with ite unquestioned 
excellence.— Christian Freeman, Boston. 
-- -¢ wee » 


Bryan & Witcox’s Wriitxa Frivip.—Having used this 
fluid in our office during the past year, we are prepared to recom, 
mend it, for case of flowing and beauty of color, as the best we 
have seen. 


Severx.—Professor Agassiz says that the difference between a 
tree and an elephant is that the tree leaves in the spring, and the 


Kiaved her on the cheek ingtead of the lips. A sad warning | 


elephant when the menagerie closes. 


ing it bright and cloudless, must be the wish of every lover of his " 


THE GAME OF BRAG. 

The game of brag is part of the game of war. Army bulletins 
are the least reliable of all documents ; and to “lie like a bulletin” 
is a popular proverb. Every nation has practised it in turn, and 
it is one of the evils of war, that it renders a departure from truth 
almost necessary. Napoleon the First was accused by the English 
of dealing very extensively in this sort of “ Mung news ;” and it 
is so very easy to win a battle upon paper, that the temptation 
must be admitted to be very great. People at war are constantly 
el:moring for victories, and their rulers generally contrive to give 
them their money’s worth on paper. Napoleon the Third has 
been charged with cooking up the despatches from the Crimes ; 
and his cookery is very much like that of his countrymen who 
cater for the epicures—the material is so disguised you cannot tell 
what you are devouring. The safest way is to take the accounts 
of both sides and strike a balance. Now the British did not en- 
tirely ruin Sveaborg when they bombarded it, as they asrerted ; 
and they did something more than burn a wood pile, which is 
about all the damage the Rassians admitted. Punch very happily 
hits off the Russian versions in the following squib : 


A supplement to the “Invulnerable Russe,” contains the fol- 
lowing despatches from the commander of Sveaborg. They are 
dated 29th of July, (otherwise August 10). 

“The enemy’s fleet, consisting of 150 ships of the line, 120 
mortar-boats, and 230 gun-boats, anchored at 9 and 11 A. M., and 
opened fire. They fired from 500 to 520 shots a minute, but with 
no effect. 

“2-40 after midnight.—The fire of the enemy has become so 
heavy that three mortar-boats have been shattered to pieces by the 
recoil, the crews of which have been picked up by the boats of the 
ships of the line. The enemy has already lost 10,000 shells. 

“5-55 A. M.—A shell has fallen upon a spirit shop, and the 
conflagration of twenty hogsheads of raki is the consequence. 
Nothing can exceed the enthusiasm of our brave soldiery, whe 
burn for the hour of vengeance. 

“$15 A. M.—A rocket has just entered a chemist’s, and an ex- 
plosion followed. ‘The chemist’s unfortunately joining an oil and 
pickle shop, the flames have spread. The conduct of our troops 
is excellent. 

“10-25 A. M.—A shell has burst in a barrel of tar, in close 
proximity to a powder magazine. The impending destruction 
was stayed by the heroic Bombadier Waghisownchinoff, who dung 
himself into the burning mass, and, at the cost of his life, 
with incredible coolness, extinguished it. His ashes have been 
preserved, and, duly enshrined in an urn of platina, will be dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew. 

“12-30 P. M.—The enemy has brought up all his boats, but 
thanks be to St. Nicholas, has done nothing of consequence. 

“1 P. M.—A lucifer match manufactory caught tire, but the 
flames have been extinguished by a milkmaid (uame not given). 

“2 P. M.—The enemy have withdrawn all their ships, mortar- 
boats, and gun-boats that have escaped. 

“ All our batteries are consolidated in their foundations by the 
thunder of the enemy. 

“* Casualties.—One Cossack missing.” 


<ai> 


SpLenpip Present.—Messrs. Ponson, Phillipe & Vibert, silk 
manufacturers of Lyons, France, have recently presented to the 
city of New York a portrait of our beloved Washington, woren 
in silk, and framed gorgeously, at an expense of ten thousand 
dollars. Its manufacture occupied several artists two entire years. 
The authority for the likeness is Stuart’s head. 

- ¢ moe 

RELEaseD.—G. G. Foster, a brilliant writer, the author of seve- 
ral popular works, recently confined in the Moyamensing Prison, 
Pa., on a charge ot forgery, has been liberated, no one appearing 
against him. He probably owes his freedom to the Baroness de 
Marguerites, who was faithful to him in his misfortunes, and who 
married him in prison. 

Raters Emerson.—This brilliamt man delivered one 
of his characteristic addresses before the Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention, in this city. It was an eloquent production, but its spirit 
militated somewhat against the doctrines of the ladies. It gave 
great satisfaction, however. 


MARRIAGES. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Sidney T. Bates to Miss Mary Arker~ 
son, boch of Cambridge; Mr. John H. Brazer to Miss Mary B. Kussell; Mr. 
Alvan Pease, of Mobile. to Miss Catharine CU. Chase, of Fall River; by Rev. Dr. 
Kirk, Mr. David T. Thompson, of Foxboro’, to Miss Josephine C. Washburn, 
of Kingston; by Rev. Mr. Pettee, Mr. Kichard K. Sparrow to Miss Mary J. 
Bailey; by Kev. Dr. Barrett, Mr. D. F. Caverly to Miss Mary Jane Deaai; by 
Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Heary Moran to Mrs. Hannab Koy; by Kev. Mr. Alger, 
Mr. K. Montgomery Field to Miss Louisa Hastings Fenno.—At salem, by Kev. 
Mr. Richards. Mr. Warren V. Tuxbury, of Amesbury, to Miss Huldah J. Rob- 
erts; by Kev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Frederick M. Creamer to Miss Martha W. 
Chase.—At South Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Wheeler, J. Lovett Whipple, Esq.. of 
Salem, to Miss Emma N. Dodge.—At Marblehead, Mr. Jacob T. Puime te 
Mary EB. Koads; Mr. Nicholas Tucker, Jr. to Miss Ellen G. Montereaf—At 
Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Dennison S. Kimball to Miss Bunice W. 
Kendall —At Newbury port, by Kev. Mr. Prince, of Georgetown, Mr. William 
F. Chase to Miss Elizabeth © Greenleaf—At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. Brig 
Mr. 8. Chester Codding to Mrs. Mary W. Lawrence, both of Mansfield.—At 
Worcester, by Kev Mr. Hale, Mr. George H. Clarke to Miss Lucia M. Barnard. 
—At Nashua, N.H., by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Henry Mears, of Dorchester, 
of Boston — At New York, Capt. John H. Luscomb, of 
Salem, Masa., to Miss Rebecca F. Lovett. of Beverly, Masa. 


— 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mre. Elizabeth Wood, 77; Mr. Peter Daniels, 46; Mrs. Ane, 
wife of late Dea. Joseph Woodcock, 91; Mr. Phoebe T.. wife of Mr. Jeremiah 
Judge; Mr. James Gardner Moulton, formerly of Biddeford Me., 36.—At 
Roxbury, Mr. Ambaose Blaney, formerly of Boston. 76.— At Charlestown, Mr. 
Charles ¥. Horn, 43.—At Quincey. Mrs. Margaret M. T., wife of Mr. Thaddeus 
Churchill, 29 —At swampscot, Mrs. Mary Law phier, 42 —At Salem, Mr Joba 
Allen, 78; Mrs. Maria Louisa, wife of Mr. Devereux Dennis, 35; Mr. Stephea 
Stone, 60.—At Newburyport, Mrs. Mary, wite of Mr. Charles A Currier, 27; 
Widow Mary Oegood, 77; Mr Johe A. Smith, Paunton. Mr. Jose 
Callender, of Roxbury, 05.— At Amherst, Mre Serah Augusta. wife of Mr. 

L. Penniwan, of Dedham.— At Audover, Mrs. Elisabeth, widow of the late 
Dea. Phineas Aiken, of Bedford, N. H., 89.—At Middleboro’, Mr. Samuel 
Smith, 73.—At Kochester, Mrs. Catherine W., relict of Dea. Nathanie! Brigg, 
$0.—At New Bedford, Miss Blizabeth K. Grinnell, 22; Miss Klizabeth Alien, 
18.—At Springfield, Mrs. Elizabeth G., wife of Mr. Denois Hubbard, 29 —At 
Princeton, Mr. Willard Parker. 63, and his wife. 68; both were sick at the 
same time; both died within a few hours of each other, and both were buried in 
the same grave.—At Shelburne, Dea. William Long, WO the oldest person in 
Franklin county.— At Stonington, Conn., Hon. Benjamin Pomeroy, 69 —At 
Rutland, N. ¥., Daniel mative of Hopkinton, Mass.. 


Daion Towa, Kansas T., Mr. Newgil Adams, formerly of Boston, 49. 


“ They lay down to rest ae 
With corsiets braced, 
Pillowed on bucklers cold and hard; : 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

It is generally allowed that there is work for five times the num- 
ber of dentists in this country that there is in Great Britain; and 
that, while bad teeth is the exception there, it is the rule here. 
We also take more pains with our teeth by washing than do the 
natives of Ireland, and yct the Irish have far better tecth. Acetic 
acid is thought to be the main cause of this carly decay of teeth 
among us.——It is estimated that the great female college at 
Worcester will be completed and commence operations in the 
autumn of 1856. —— A gentleman, resident in Calcutta, in a late 
letter, thus describes the condition of field sports in that quarter : 
“ There has been a good deal of sporting the last month, with a 
great slaughter of tigers. A party from the Dacca, of five, have 
shot, in one week, twenty-five tigers, five rhinoceroses, twenty 
wild pigs, and a boa-constrictor cightecn feet long !”—— The 
Newfoundland papers state that the Merlin rock at the entrance of 
St. John’s harbor has been successfully and triumphantly remoy- 
ed. A new method of raising the wind has been invented by 
an enterprising rascal in Buffalo. Upon the arrival of the cars 
from New York, he takes his stand upon the Eric Strect bridge, 
and demands atoll of one shilling from every stranger who passes 
over it on the way from the depot to the lake boat. The unsus- 
pecting stranger pays the toll, and does not discover the imposi- 
tion until he arrives at the boat. —— Rattlesnakes seem to abound 
in southern Oregon. Three men recently went to the mountains, 
where dens of these snakes were known to exist in large numbers, 
and in a short time killed seven hundred of them. —— A physi- 
cian of this vicinity telegraphs indirectly to physicians at Norfolk : 
“ Let the streets, avenues and yards of the cicy be freely spread 
with salt, and the yellow fever will, in my opinion, abate ina 
short time.” Any idea which has sense in it will probably be at- 
tended to. ——Samucl Dukes, postmaster at Colfax, Indiana, has 
been arrested fur robbing the mail, and was admitted to bail in 
$3000. Several children have been poisoned recently, in Ver- 
non, Vt., by eating the seeds of the “‘ spotted cow-berric, or mus- 
quash, which closely resembles caraway. They were found ashort 
time after they had partaken of it in a state of stupor, but, by the 
application of sinapisms, and a resort to emetics, they were finally 
restored to consciousness. —— Dr. J. H. M. Cate, of Northamp- 
ton, has been appointed surgeon in the Russian army. The com- 
pensation is $1000 per year salary, with rations, all expenses 
paid, and $500 outfit. —— The official statistics of the number of 
emigrant passengers arriving at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New Orleans, for the first half of the present year, 
show a great falling off as compared with last year. The number 
arrived this year, during the first six months, was 106,515; last 
year, same time, 199,299. The recent exhibition of the Rhode 
Island Horticultural Society was very creditable. —— A number 
of young American physicians in the Russian army at the Crimea 
find themselves unexpectedly bound to kecp their places till the 
close of the war. They can get no discharge, lest they communi- 
cate information injurious to the cause of their employer. It 
is said that Mr. Meagher, recently admitted to practice in the New 
York courts, has been retained for the defence of the alleged mur- 
derers of Poole. —— Professor Vergnis, of New York, is said to 
have been the first who applied the galvanic fluid to extract me- 
tals from the human system. He extracted silver from his own 
system by the galvanic pile, in 1852, he having then seriously in- 
jured his hands by the use of nitrate of silver. The President 
has lately restored Commodore Charles Stewart to command of 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. —— A court martial has convicted 
a lieutenant of militia in Puerto Principe, named Zayas, of hav- 
ing constructed cartridges and moulded rifle balls for the filibus- 
ters. General Contha has sentenced him to eight ycars’ imprison- 
ment. —— The sugar crop of Louisiana this year will not be above 
the average: —— During the past summer, the wool-growers of 
Piermont and Haverhill, N. H., have lost between three and four 
hundred sheep. The lover of mutton was at first thought to be a 
wolf, then a dog, but now it is believed that a jaguar has done the 
mischief. Mrs. Hayne (Julia Dean), it is said, has fixed upon 
Chicago as a place of permanent residence. A paper of that city 
says that she will be attached to Mr. Rice’s theatre. 
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GUNPOWDER. 

The Russian war is at length felt in the demand for gunpowder 
and the raw materials of which it is manufactured. Gunpowder 
has largely advanced recently, and is still rising. Many of the 
mills in the United States are about being closed, being unable to 
procure saltpetre, not a sack of which is now for sale in the com- 
mercial ports. It has advanced in price one hundred and fifty per 
cent. in the last sixty days, and agents from Europe in New York 
and Boston have bought all that will arrive this year from Cal- 
cutta. It is said that there is but one powder-making firm in the 
United States that has stock to run more than sixty days longer. 
So the allies will have to look out for “ villanous saltpetre.” 


Lo! rue voor Ixpian.—The other day, a young Indian chief- 
tain, clad in complete native American costume—leggings, toma- 
hawk, wampum belt, deerskin moccasins, eagle’s plume and all,— 
a very handsome young fellow, by the way, made his appearance 
in our office—not to scalp the editor or scarify the clerks, but to 
buy a lot of Pictorials and Flags for the winter reading of his 
tribe. Augh! waugh! It is good, brother. 


> 


No Sranvation.—The wheat crop of the United States for the 
present year is estimated at one hundred and eighty-five millions 
of bushels! This will make several loaves of bread, and will, 


with corn, potatoes, gpvles.sia” beet, enalid ail! of us to get » 
tolerable living ,;"the speculators in food will let us, 


Wapside Gatherings. 


At a late term of the Superior Court for Litchfield county, Ct., 
twenty-six persons were divorced. 

California will soon have a railroad in operation. 
mento Valley Railroad is in process of construction. 

The National Exchange Insurance Company, of New York, 
has been declared a bankrupt concern. 

Wm. B. Astor, of New York, has given a lot of land on which 
to erect a large addition to the Astor Library building. 

The people of Holmes Hole have subscribed $10,000 to ex- 
tend the telegraphic cable across the Vineyard Sound. 

The Baltimore Republican estimates the funded debt of that 
city at $15,222,000. Jt is proposed to introduce water into the 
city from Gunpowder River, at an expense of over $4,000,000. 

Nebraska Territory already contains taxable property to the 
amount of $619,816, according to the returns of the assessors. 
Of this aggregate, no less than $311,116 is in Douglass county. 


The Sacra- 


The pearl fishery has been carried on very successfully on the 
coast of California within the past tive years, and the Santa Bar- 
bara Gazctue says that “a very great amount of pearls have been 
found.” 


A petition is in circulation for a new park in the eighth ward, 
New York. It is proposed to have it bounded by Fifth and 
Sixth avenues, and by 13th and 14th streeis. ‘The movement 
bids fair to succecd. . 

Missouri has enormous crops of corn and wheat this scason. 
Much of the wheat land, it 1s said, averages forty bushels to the 
acre, and more corn will be raised in the State this year than for 
any tive years beiore. 

It is remarkable, says Dr. Darwin, that all discases arising 
from drinking spirituous or fermented liquors are liable to become 
hereditary, even to the third generation, and gradually to in- 
crease, if the course be coutinucd, till the family vecomes extinct. 

A conductor on the Sixth Avenue Railroad, New York, has 
been arresicd on charge of defrauding the company of sixty six 
cents! Might it not have been a safer operation to have tken 
$200,000, as matters go now-a-days ! 

The Yarmouth Register states that the safety of Yarmouth 
from tire has of late depended entirely upon the eiforts of the 
volunteer tire companics evoked tor the occasion. ‘These com- 
panies are composed chiefly of ladies, aud have proved their ctti- 
ciency upon several Occasions. 

Mr. Elijah Denny is the oldest man in Kentucky. He lives 
in Pulaski county, aud is 118 years of age. He served several 
years in the American revolutionary army under Marion, Sump- 
ter and Horray, and bears the scars of wounds which he then re- 
ceived. Jc has four sous and tive daughters living. 


Mr. Raggers Bagley has purchased one hundred and sixty 
acres of laud in Minucsota ‘Lerritory, which he intends settling 
upon and improving. Mr. Bagley is one hundred and seven years 
oid, and is stil au active and industrious pioncer, in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health. 

It is said that Kate Hayes has cleared nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars in Australia and in the Kast indies by giving 
concerts. She expects to give a series of concerts in the differ- 
ent ciues of Australia on her return fiom India, and then she 
will return to Kuglaud and retire to private hie. 

An order from the post-office department requires route agents 
to put an end to the indiscriminate reception of letters in their 
cars, “by ciosing the Openings in their respective cars through 
which levers are deposed, aud by receiving and mailing such 
only as cannot be conveniently mailed at the post-ottice.” 

Mrs. Mary Lewey has been found not guilty of poisoning Mrs. 
Abigail Alien, of ioomtield, Vt., though Dr. A. A. Hayes, of 
Sosvon, found arson’s vermin extermiuator in the stomach of 
the deceased, and proof was direct and positive, by one witness, 
that this poison was udmunistered to the deceased by the prisoner. 

Among the boats on the Erie Canal, says the Toronto Colonist, 
is One under the charge of Mrs. Capwiu Catharine Peck. She 
has twice been before tue Aibany courts, once for beating an im- 
pudent “deck-hand,” and again tur wyimg to pitch a former 
owner of the vout imo the canal, because he demanded his pay 
of her. 

Mr. Henry Opp, of West Belville, Mo., claims to have discov- 
ered the pe:peiual motion, aud to have constructed a machine 
upon its priucipic. Perpetual motion is discovered about once 
in every two months, according to the newspapers; but we in- 
cline w the notion tat, during the course of ume, we shail not 
be favored wiih such a discovery. 

A romantic story comes from Calcutta. It is reported and 
believed that an Olucer who was supposed to have been killed at 
Cabul, thirteen years ago, has suddeuly “ tarned up ” alive. He 
has been a prisoner in tokan. His name had long been remov- 
ed from the army list, und his wife had marmed again, and has a 
family by her second husband. 

An amateur sportsman, of New Haven, Conn., with three com- 
panions, lately returned trom the region of the Adirondack moun- 
tains. ‘Lhey have been absent about six weeks, and in the tume 
have shot turty-six deer aud a moose. The gentleman referred 
to shot tourwen of the deer and the moose, we latter weighing 
eight hundred pounds. 

The quantity and value of cotton delivered at New Orleans for 
twelve yeurs was us foilows :—Number of bales, 13,692,934 ; val- 
ue, $495,634,273 ; average value, $37 121-2. ‘Lhis vast quantity 
of cotton has, at the low rate of freight, paid $54,768,000 tor 


transportation, and much of it two frciguts—one to the north, and® 


thence to urupe. 

Commander Downing, formerly of the U.S. navy, died at 
Bristol, Pa., lately. Cuumander Downing wus recenuy depriv- 
ed of ius command by a court-martial, owmy to his conduct in 
South America, in relation to the reception of Commodore Coe 
on board a U. 5. ship, atter Coe had beuwayed the cause in which 
he was engaged. 

The increase of Catholic pricsts in England, is at the rate of 
25 a year, while those of the Church of England increase at the 
rate of about 300 a year. The number of chapels for Roman 
Catholic worship has risen since 1851, from 586 to 658, and of 
clergy, from 826 to 925. The number of female religious houses 
has somewhat increased, but not those of the male. 

In the Hast Indies children are rarely washed in water; but 
they are oiled every day. A child’s head can be kept much 
cleaner if oiled than without it, and many young ns with 
hectic cheeks would probably never know the last days of con- 
sumption, if their parents would insist on having the chest, back 
and jimbs anointed with sweet oil two or three times a wock, 
The Hebrew physicians seem to have considered oil as more efli- 

than any other remedy, 


Foreign Ftems. 


Twelve autograph sermons of Luther have recently been dis. 
covered at Raksan, in Hungary. 

There is a rumor in print, that Miss Cushman intends taking 
the Haymarket, London, for a winter season. 

A. Dumas has been appointed by the French ment to col- 
lect all the popular ballad poetry of the south of France. 

There is a grape vine in Paris, which was planted by Racine in 
1699, which is consequently over a hundred and fifty years old, 
and this year bears a splendid quality of grape. 

Sir Moses Montefiore has arrived at Jerusalem, with, it is sup. 
posed, firmans authorizing the foundation of several religious es. 
tablishments, and even a synagogue for the Jews. 

The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, — of the Philosoph- 
ical Socicty, Edinburg, has presented an extensive and valuable 
collection of books to the library of that establishment. 


The Russian General Bodisco has been restored to his native 
country by the French emperor. Before leaving, he addressed a 
letter to the editor of the Courrier de I’ Eure, speaking in the 
highest terms of the gencrous kindness of the French people. 

A correspondent of one of the London journals does not think 
much of the services of the allies of the French and English in 
the Crimea ; he says that “ the Sardinians are doing nothing, and 
the Turks are helping them.” ‘This is probably near the truth. 


Andrew Crosse, a well known chemist and electrician, dicd 
lately, in England. He was possessed of wealth, but was ardent 
and laborious in his scientitic pursuits. His development of ani- 
mal life in a caustic solution of potash and flint, by galvanism, 
created much excitement a few years since. 

Among the latest novelties in Paris is the Alma pocket hand- 
kerchicf. It has rounded corners enriched by elegant embroider- 
ed designs, and trimmed with shells of fine Valenciennes lace, 
placed tiat. ‘The embroidery nearly covers the cambric, and is a 
succession of small spots, with here and there a lance, fire-arms, 
helmets and flags ; aud at each corner is a man on horseback, in 
full armor. 
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Sands of Gold. 


.-+. Indiscriminate pursuit of perfect infallibility leads to 
mediocrity.—F useli. 

.... Society repudiates incomplete talents, as nature removes 
feeble or misshapen creatures.—Lalzac. 

...- He that dics a martyr, proves that he was not a knave, 
but by no means that he was not a fool.—Cotton. 

..++ The lessons of disappointment, humiliation and blunder, 
impress more than those of a thousand masters.—Fuseli. 


.... We never love heartily but once, and that is the first 
time we love. Succeeding inclinations are less involuntary.— 
La Bruyere. 

«++. Envy feeds upon the livin 
= man’s well earned honors 


.... Acopious measure of evil is sometimes assigned to ordin- 
ary and contracted minds ; whilst greater fuculties as frequently 
evaporate in indolence and languor.—Balzac. 

.... If thou desirest ease, in the first place take care of the case 
of thy mind, for that will make all other sufferings easy ; but noth- 
ing can support a man whose mind is wounded.—Fuller. 


+++ The little mind who loves itself will write and think with 
the vulgar; but the great mind will be bravely eccentric, and 
scorn the beaten road, from universal benevolence.—Goldsmith. 


...- I have lived to know the great secret of human happiness 
is this—never suffer your energies to stagnate. The old adage of 
“too many irons in the fire,” conveys an abominable lie. You 
cannot have too many; poker, tongs, and all—keep them all 
going. —Dr. D. Clarke. 


..». A guilty conscience is like a whirlpool, drawing in all to 
itself, which otherwise would pass by. * * * Be fearful only of 
thyself; and stand in awe of none more than thine own con- 
science. There is a Cato in every man; a severe censor of his 
manners. And he that reverences this judge, will seldom do 
anything he need repent of.—Fuller. 


death it ceases: then, 
efend him against calumny.— 
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Joker’s Budget. 


The attempt to make omelets out of “egg” coal has been 
abandoned. 

“ Hold your tongue for a fool,” said an Irishman, to his wif. 
“Then you'll be after speaking ?” was the cutting reply. 

We are acquainted with a printer who is @ enthusiastic in 
his business, that he never sits down to dinner without insisting 
on seeing a proof of the pudding. 

A bachelor advertised for a “ helpmate ; one who would prove 
a companion for his heart, his hand and his lot.”” A fair one re- 
plying, asked very earnestly, “ how big is your lot ?” 

In the present day it can no longer be said that “ kissing gocs 
by fuvor,” as it is a well established fact, that everysperson may 
take a buss (omnibus) for sixpence. 


“ Pap, has Mr. Jones’s eyes got feet?” “Why, my boy!” 
“ Because I heard mother say to Mr. Doolittle that at a party the 
other evening, Mr. Jones's eyes followed her all over the room.” 


‘Is there much water in the cistern, Biddy ?” inquired a gen- 
tleman of his Irish girl, as she came up from the cellar, “ itis 
full on the bottom, sir, but thero’s none at the top,” said Biddy. 


A young man at a tea party, overheard one lady say to anoth- 
er, “I have something for your private ear,” and immediately ex- 
claimed ; “I protest against it, for privateering is illegal.” 

A Maltese offered his services as dragoman at Alexandria. 
“ Know English well, sir,” said he, “ have served many English 
gentlemen ; 1’m English subject, sir; I get drunk, get drunk, 
sir. 


The latest peculiarity of John Bull is recorded by the French 

pers. An English ney and gentleman are making the tour of 
Fea. on purpose to indulge in midnight bathing in the differ- 
ent rivers. 

A man named Stone, exclaimed in a tavern, “I'll bet & sore: 
reign 1 have the hardest name in the company,” “Done,” said 
one of the company, “ what’s your name!” ‘“ Stone,” cried the 
first. “Hand me the money,” said the other, “my name is 
Harder.” 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of of 
this is devoted to advertisements. The im- 


paper 
gense circulation of the PrcroniaL (being orer one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PicroniaL as an 
advertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, #0 that each ‘advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the pa r)b & per t card of 
the advertiser's tusiness for years to come. 
Teams ror Fifly cents per line, in all 
eases, without to length or contivuance. 
M. M. BALLOU, isher and 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts Maas. 


PUBLISHED. 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 
Author of “Fashion and Famine.” 
lvol.,12mo. Price, $1 25. 

The “Old Homestead” isa splendid book, 
“Pashion and Famine” in interest of plot, possessing 
equal interest with that celebrated book, but varied with 

jeasanter scenes and exq characters. 
of pictares have aoe = 
Mailed free of postage. N 
oct 20 126 Nassau St., New York. 


TWO MOST EXCELLENT NOVELS. 
THE ELDER SISTER. 


BY MARIAN JAMES. 


ETHEL! OR, THE DOUBLE ERROR. 
By the same author. 
In uniform vols., cloth, 12mo. Price, 75 cts. each. 


These two tales of ‘‘The Elder Sister” and ‘ Ethel” 
are exquisite and beautiful stories, evincing unusual pow- 
er, fine fancy, and peculiarity of style. They are admir- 
able books. Better have not been issued during the year. 
Mailed free of postage. BUNCE & BKOTHER, 

* oct 20 125 Nassan St., New York. 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS. 


THE VERY DEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


S. D. & H. W. SMITH 


RESPECTFULLY call the attention of the public to their 
ImpRovep MxLoprons, constantly on exhibition at their 
Warerooms, 


No. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 


By means of a new method of voicing, known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear and organ- 
like The action is promptand reliabie, enabling the per- 
ormer to execute the most rapid music without blurring 
the tones, The swell is arranged to give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium over all 
competitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association; also, at the Metropolitan Mechan- 
ics’ Fair, held at Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, Instruments are furnished at prices 
varying from $45 to $150. 

Larger Instruments, with two banks of keys, for small 
churches and chapels, "2200 

This last instrument. known as the ORGAN HARMO- 
NIUM, has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, 
and they have secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of pur- 
chasing at the end of the year, can have the rent credited 
as part payment of the purchase money. tf  sept29 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1780.) 


PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 


W. BAKER & Co.’s 
American, French, Ilomceopathic 
and Vanilla Chocolate; Prepared 
Cocoa; Broma; Cocoa Paste ; Cocoa 
Sticks; Soluble, Hi thie and 
Dietetic Cocoa ; Cocoa Shells ; Crack- 
ed Cocoa, ete., ete. 

These articles are an excellent 
diet for children, invalids and per- 

y than induce e nervous exc 
ment attendant upon the use of 
pod opened ’ tea or coffse, and are recom- 
, mended by Drs. Warren, Jack- 
son, Hayward, Ware and Adams, of Boston, and by other 
physicians elsewhere. 

Yor sale ty all the principal Grocers in the United 
States, and their agents, D. C. Murray, New York, 
Grant Twells, Philadelphia, T. V. Brundige, Baltimore, 
Kennett & Dudley, Cincinnati. 

oct6 tf WALTER BAKEK & Co., Dorcuesrer, Mass. 


$15,000. 
.000—FIFTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN 
DOLLARS. 
$12,000 TWELVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR EIGHT 
7.500—SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 


LARS FOR FIVE DOL 
Address * SAMUEL SWAN, 
oct20 Bt Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 


BY M&S. CAROLINE H BUTLER LAING. 


Destietiy illustrated, is now ready and for sale by all 
the Booksellers in the ‘United States. 


CHARLES H. DAVIS, 
aug 25 
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JONES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO., 
No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER STS., BOSTON, 
MPORTERS and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Watches, Jew- 

olry, Military and Fancy Goods. 
F for sale to the Trade, and at 
retail, a large and extensive assort- 
ment ‘of goods, consisting in part of 
the following : Fine London and Ge- 
neva Watches and Clocke, Sheffield 
and Birminghain Fine Plated Wares, 
Bronzes, Parian Ware, Fancy Goods 
andouriosities. Also, a great variety 
of Rich Silver Goods and Vine Jew- 
elry. Sign of the Golden Eagle. 88 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- 
LAR PROOF SAFES, with Ha.’s Patent Powper 
Proor Locks—both recelved the prize medals at the 
World’s Fair, in London, in 1861, and at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York, in 1868. ae proprietors of Jones's Pat- 
unt Peamorarion Bank L 
SILAS 0. HERRING Co. 
Block, 196. 187 an and 189 Water 8t., New York, 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 
SAMUEL FRENCH, 
No. 121 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE MISTAKE OF ALIFE-TM™E. A Story of the 7 
teries of the Shore and the Vicissitades of the 8ea. By 
Waldo Howard. Price, 50 cents. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Les deed of Frontier 
Life Adventure. By Dr. J.H. Robinson. Price, 


25 ce 
THE TRON CROSS: or. The Countess of Errol. By Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 26 cents 
THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir and the Usurper. 
A Romance of Italy. By Arthur Morton,A.M. Price, 
25 cents. 
THE ARROW OF GOLD: or. The Shell Gatherer. By the 
author of “ Secrets of the Cells” Price, 25 cents. 
= SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. By A. 
W. Sumner. Price. 25 cents. 
THE KING AND THE COBBLER. By Austin C. Bar- 
dick. Price, 25 cents. 
THE BELLE OF TILE ORIENT: or, The Hindoo Mer- 
chant’s Legacy. By Geo P. Burnham. Price, 25 cents. 
THE SEA-‘VITCH: or, The African Quadroon. By Lieu- 
tenant Murray. Price, 25 cents. 
THE LAW STUDENT: or, The Struggles ofa Heart. By 
Oliver Bounderby. Price, 25 cents. 
THE INFANT BRIDE OF TRUXILLO. By Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. Price, 26 sents. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. By Augustine J. 
Hi. Duganne. Price, 25 cents. 
THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and Heart in Flo- 
rence. By Lieutenant Murray. Price, 25 cents. 

THE JUGGLER OF NANKIN: or, The Grandee’s Plot. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

THE ROMAN SOPRANO: or, The Captain of the Swiss 
Guard By Charles Kosenburg. , cents. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or. The Scout of the Susque- 
hanna. By Dr J. Robinson. Price, 25 cents. 

STEEL ANDGOLD: or, The Ileir of Glenville A Revolu- 
tiohary Story. By Francis A. Durivage. Price, 25 cents. 

PAOLINA: or, The Sybil of the Arno. A Tale of the 
ne of Cosmo III. By Martha A. Clough. Being the 

os tale. The book contains 200 pages, with 
p= ne engravings. Price. 50 cents. 

=! KNIGHT OF THE SILVEN CROSS: or, Hafed the 

Lion of Turkestan. A Tale of the Ottoman Empire 

as tn. Davies,Jr. Being the $1000 prize tale. 

This book contains 230 pages. with eight fine engrav- 
ings. Price, in paper covers, 50 cents. 

ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, The Old Man of the 
Wreck. By Austin C. Burdick. Price, 25 cents. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless and 
Free. By Ned Buntline. Price, 26 cents. 

AURORA: or, The Sharpshooter’s Scout. A Romance of 
the Revolution. By Ben: Perley Poore. Price, 25 cents. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the Ocean. 
A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivairy. By Ned Buntiline. 
Price, 25 cents. 

THE PRINCE CORSAIR. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
By Augustine J. Il. Duganne. Price, 25 cents. 

ISIDORE DE MONTIGNY: or, The Smugglers of St. 
Malo By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

PAUL LAKOON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. By 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

NELL NOELL, THE LIGHT KEEPER’S TREASURE. 
By George P. Burnham. Price, 25 cents. 

THE GIPSEY: or, The Robbers of Naples. A Story of 
Love and Pride. By Lieut. Murray. Price, 25 cents. 

CLARA HOPKINS: or, A Memoir of City Life. By Os- 
good Bradbury. Price, 25 cents. 

THE ORANGE GIRL OF VENICE: or, The Downfall of the 
Council of Ten. By Dennis Hannigan. Price, 25 cents. 

THE SECRETS OF THEOLD SMITHY. A Sequel to Ada 
the Betrayed. Price, 25 cents. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and the Circassian. 
A Story of Russia, Turkey and Circassia. By Austin C. 
Burdick. Prize, 25 cents. 

HENRY LA NUIT: or, The Foundling of the Castle of 
Estella. A Tale of Navarre in the Olden Time. By 
Austin C. Burdick. Price, 25 cents. 

ANNIE, THE ORPHAN GIRL OF ST. MARY: or. The 
Golden Marriage. By Shortfellow. Price, 25 cents. 
*,* All the above named publications may be obtained 

at all of the periodical depots, and of the news agents in 

any part of the United States and the Canadas. 

(> E1aar of the 25 cent books will be sold for $1. Se- 
lect from the above, and they will be sent according to 
wish, either by mail or express. 


Paice TO THe TRaps—S$8 per hundred; $70 per thou- 
gond. All orders will receive prompt attention. 


N= and successful Method of curing CONSUMPTION 
all other SCROFULOUS DISEASES 
cured its thousands after the last hope had fled. Try it, 
and you will not be deceived. 

Sold, wholesale and retail, at 409 Broadway, New York; 
a at Drug Stores generally throughout the Union and 


B. WRIGHT’S SCROFULOUS ANTIDOTE has 


ada, tf oct 6 


ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CURAS or, Norss oF 
A TRAVELLER IN THR Trorics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satisfaction in 
this clear, condensed and ‘historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au; 
thor’s sketches of Society and Manners, and his skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 
(O* Any person enclosing the price »f the book will ro- 
ceive the same by return of mail, free of postage. Price, 
in paper, cents; centa, llustrated. 


SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
18 er Mass. 
WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
Lng the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU'’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 

Since its commencement, on January 1. 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up toan unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 

containing one hundred pages of ot matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Battov’s Doutar Mowxrnty is printed with new type, 
fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 

tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pagescontain 


BIOGRAPHIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 

the best and most popular writers in the coun’ 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
ceeurring i in either hemixphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being eomplete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one doilar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


Truly the cheapest moathly publication in the world. 
— Boston Daily Mail. 

How one bundred pages of reading matter can be fur- 
nished monthly, throughout the year, for one dollar per 
annum, is to us an unsolved ridile.— Evening Transcrept. 

Mr. Ballou gives usin his Do!lar Magazine, a rich, in- 
tellectual treat. containing tales, sketches, biographies, 
news, wit and humor, covering one hundred large and 
closely printed pages, upon fine white paper and new 
type, at a price which forms a new era in serial publica- 
tions.— Boston Times. 

While such works as Ballou’s Dollar Monthly can be 
had for one dollar a year, there will be no lack of readers 
among the million. — Salem ( Mass ) Gaz«tie. 

Fall of capital reading, each number is fresh, witty. in- 
teresting and instructive. ‘The price is next to giving it 
away. and it is only by reason of its immense circulation 
that it can be afforded.— Tribune. 


Few establishments in this country have facilities that 
enable them to publish such a work, at so remarkably 
low a rate.— Herald, New York. 

With three times the amount of reading matter usually 
contained in other monthlies, it is exactly one third their 
price!— Spring field Era. 

Containing not one vulgar word or line, it is an exceed- 
ingly agreeable fireside companion. It is cheap, cheaper, 

cheapest.— Vermont Watchman. 

Not yet one year old, it cireuJates by thousands in 
nearly every State of the Union.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

This work (Ballou’s Dollar Monthly), like all which 
come from this extensive publishing houe. is valuable, 
not alone for its remarkable cheapness, but for the ex- 
ceedingly interesting nature of its contents, and the chaste 
character of its well filled No wonder it is so pop- 
ular.— Christian Freeman, B oston. 


THE 


SPORTSMAN’ S PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable Book, contaiuing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 


GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 


in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for tre centre table, with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL GEM, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 


" enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication, 


shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

TEACHERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, asa Drawing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as thia is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 

ictorial character and cheapness. and we print but a 
Fimited edition. M. M. BALLOU, Pudiisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


A SURE CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA 


R. H. E,. MORRILL, a skilful physician of New 
York city, in his remarks on Dyspepsia, says—The 
most effectual medicine to improve the tone and energy 
of the stomach, is that prepared by Dr. Gro. B. Gaasn, 
and called the OXYGENATED BITTERS. I would pub- 
lish the recipe for preparing this valuable medicine, if I 
a what it was, but as 1 do not, I can only recommend 
ts use. 

Its astonishing success in obstinate cases of DyspxPsia, 
Astuma, and or tue System, places it 
among the most wonderful discoveries in medical science, 
and has given it a reputation far beyond any remedy 
known for these complaints, in all their various forma. 

The OXYGENATED BITTERS contain nothing which 
ean intoxicate; and the medicine has no similarity what- 
ever to the various alcoholic mixtures, disguised as “ Bit- 
ters,” being purely a mediciual compound, in which are 
combined the most valuable remedial agents, and a pecu- 
lar oxygenated property hitherto unknown. I¢ is a mild 
and agreeable tonic, removing all disagreeable symptoms, 
and assisting nature in her efforts to restore the impaired 
powers of the system. Numerous letters arein 
of the | eeetyerye from those who have been cured or 
greatly beaefited by this medicine 

W. FOWLE & Co., 188 Washi St.. 


BALM for every Wound, DYER’S HEALING EM- 


BROUATION 
cures all Wounds, Cuts, Bruises, ote 


Pr Sold by their agents everyw ot eos” | 


CHERRY AND JACOBY 8T8., PHILADELPHIA, 
URE a superior article of PRINTING. 

they furnish at reasonable prices, to 
which they rolleit the attention of Printers. The Pieto- 
rial is printed with this Ink. 


Pictorial. 
aug eptf JOHN WOODRUFF, Agent. 


BALLOU’S 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEALY JOURNAL. 


A PAPER FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


The object of the paper is to present in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to o 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THOKS, and the cream of the douiesiie and foreign news; 
the whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each peper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED with ncmerous accurate engrav- 
ings, by eminent artists, of notabie chjects, current events 
in all parts of the world, 2nd of men and manners, alte- 
gether making a paper entirely original in its design, in 
this country. Its pages contain views of every popylous 
city in the known world, of ali buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere. cf all the principal ships 
and steamers of the navy and merchant service. with fine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character im the 
world. both male and female. Sketches of beautiful seen- 
ery. taken from life. will also be given, with numerous 
specimens from the animai kingdom. the birds of the air 
and the fish of the sea. It is printed on fine satin surface 
paper, with new and beautiful type. presenting in its me- 
chanical! execution, an elegant specimen of art. The whole 
forms 3 mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each six months making a volume of 416 pages, with about 
one thousand splendid engravings. 

Since the first of January this Dlumimed journal has 
been vastly improved and besutified, and one whole page 
of illustrations weekly added te the sheet. which still re- 
mains at the unprecedented low price of Tuzsx DoLtLans 
per annum, or Ten Copies for $20, being actually, with- 
out exception, 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


Below we give a few hastily selected notices of the work 
from those who are good judges. We could cover half cur 
Pictorial with the like endorsements from every part cf 
the country. 

No illustrated paper—not even the London Iilustrated 
News—can compare with this unrivalled publication in 
every point; and the accessicn to its list, even in this 
piace alone, is evidence of its appreciation by the public. 
We are rejoiced at the fact. fer no gentleman more richly 
deserves such a testimoninl to his pen and his efforts, than 
M. M. Ballou. Esq., its affable and worthy editor and pro- 
prietor — Quincy ( Mass.) Pasriot. 

It is really superb. and is the handsomest table orna- 
ment that has ever been published in this country. The 
ilustrations are magnificent. the paper heavy. fine and 
white, and the literature pure, high-toned and vigorous. 
— Sunday Mercury. Philadeipara. 

Mr. Ballou: Our family circle is your constant and 
weekly debtor. You aiford cur home much delight by 
the choice literature and beautiful engravings which your 
illumiacd journal contains.— Lady sudbserider’s letter, St. 
Marks, Fivrida. 

A fresh, brilliant and accurate journal of the times, il- 
lustrating the past and present story cf the country. 
What an invaluable record its pages will be fifty years 
hence!— Alabama Sentrne:. 

I have yet to find the first indelicate word or immoral 
allusion in your beautiful Pictorial. I give it to my wife 
and daughters with confidence and with pleasure.— Sud- 
serwer's letter, Dover, N. H. 

Every department of the Pictorial is conducted with a 
spirit and enterprise which secures the services of the best 
writers, artists, and mechanics in the country. who com- 
bine in their turn to render this sheet the most interest- 
ing and Aaadsomest tn the world.— Plymouth Mass) Rock. 

It is the best paper of the kind ever printed im this 
country, abounding with handsome illustrations of scenes, 
views and men of the past and present.— Fredertehsburg 
( Va.) Herald. 

It is printed on the finest of satin surface paper, and 
contains eight super royal quarto pages of engravings in 
each number. Wecommend it to our readers.— Kepudie- 
can, Charlottesville, Va. 

The only American illustrated weekly worth having.— 
Attica (N. Y.) Atlas. 

The contents are of the purest morality, and highest 
order of talent; the engravings beautiful and chaste.— 
Crawford Courser, Wisconsin. 

The most acceptable and choicest literary work that 
reaches us from the North. How can it be afforded for 
$3 a year.— Mismssippi Kepudlican. 

It has been from its commencement. infinitely superior 
to any thiug in its lime ever attempted in this counury.— 
Montgomery County (N. Y) Warg. 

Not only a publication of high artistic value, but chaste, 
dignified and instructive in its literary department.— 
Arthur's Home Gaxetie, Pailadeiphia. 

It is fully equal to anything im the art of printing we 
have seen.— Munmouth Democrat, Freehold, N. J. 

A world-renowned Pictorial.— Argus, Bellows Fails, Vt. 

Its engravings alone are worth more thanthe subscrip- 
tion price.— Gaseite, Irasburg, Ve. 

The numbers from week to week area brilliant record 
of the times in pictorial form, and few persons of taste will 
be without it.— Boston Daly Times. 


*,* One copy of the Frac or oun Union, and one copy 
of when taken together, by ome per- 
son, one year, for $4 00. 

TsEMs: | tx Apvancs.—One subscriber one 
year, $3 00; 4 subscribers, one year, $10 00; 10 subserib- 
ers, $20 00. 

Any one sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, 
shall receive the sevenicen‘h copy gratis. 

7 No travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 

(> The PictoriAt may be obtained at any of the peri- 
Odical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, af 
siz cents per single copy. 


PICTORIAL. 


Sts., Boston. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 
pressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strietly neutral; therefore making it em- 

tically A PAPER FOR THS MILLION, and a welcome vis- 
to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of tus 
MAMMOTH Sizs, for the instruction and amusement of the 


rfect system that experience can 
suggest, forming an original » the present circula- 
tion of which exceeds that hat of any other Paper 
in the Union, with the exception of * 's Pictor 


TERMS :-INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 

One of Tus Fiae or oun Union, and one copy of 
BaLiou’s $4.00 yen Published every 
Sarvapay, by M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Brouafeld Sts., Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING 


ROOM COMPANION. 


ENGLISH MAIL STEAMER “ALLIANCE, 

This splendid boat, in which many an American traveller has 
made the passage from Southampton to Havre, is a very fine speci- 
men of British naval architecture, and reminds us, in a good many 
particulars, of an American built boat. She is said to be the fast- 
est steam packet-boat which has ever plied across the Channel, 
and we can readily receive the statement when we scan her model, 
and glance at her proportions. She was built for the South- 
Western Railway Company, which runs a fleet of the finest ves- 
sels in the British mail and packet service. It is stated that by 
her excellent performance some hours are saved in the transit from 

mn to Havre. The vessel was named the “ Alliance,” 


ENGLISH MAIL STEAMER ALLIANCE. 


in honor of the happy union of France and England, for so many 
centuries antagonistic powers. She is commanded by Captain 
Smith, late of the Atalanta, an officer well known to American 
travellers for his gentlemanly and seamanlike qualities. The 
British boats cannot vie with ours in splendor, and the Alliance 
makes no pretensions to do so, but for strength and comfortable 
arrangements she has hardly a superior. The old fashioned 
steamboats that conveyed passengers from England and Fréfice 
were sadly deficient in accommodation and in ventilation, so that 
the passage was a sort of purgatory to those who embarked for 
business and pleasure. The boat of which we have given a draw- 
ing is far in advance of any of her predecessors. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 

Our engraving pene the present Sultan of Turkey as he 
appears in public when moving through the streets of Constanti- 
nople in the style and with the attendance that befits his rank. 
Though considerable parade attends the public appearance of 
crowned heads in the West of Europe, still the “divinity that 
doth hedge a king ” is not so apparent there as in the East. The 
name of Sultan is still a word of power with the servile and super- 
stitious inhabitants of Turkey. They behold in him the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, the vice-regent of the Prophet upon earth, 
and are ready to lick the dust before his horse’s tet, or kiss with 
trembling and devout lips the hem of his garment. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY ON HORSEBACK IN THE STREETS OF OONSTANTINOPLE. 
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